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THE SaILors’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SHAMEN’S CAUSE, com- 
mending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
Christian people. ; 


It is designed atso to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. Postage in advance—quarterly, at the office of 
delivery—within the United States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 


tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxili i i 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred- oa ae 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published month] ill i i inci 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. ae 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan libr 
1} k ' ary, shall have fift 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid the Society. , 


In making remittances for subscripti 
0 c ptions, always procure a draft on New York, or 
msde Te ees Where neither of these can be rocured, send the one = 
aclntel aie dpe oe The registration fee has veen redeced to fifteen cents, and the 
system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 


rotection against i i i 
2S abd Ble a losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
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Vol: 46, 


ANNIVERSARY. 


The ANNUAL SERMON before the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
_ Socrery, will be preached in the Conteciate R. D. CHURCH, CORNER 
or Frere AVENUE AND Twenty-Nintu Srreet, Sabbath Evening, 
_ May 10th, at half past seven o’clock, by the Rev. M. R. Vincent, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant. 

i The Forty-Sixta ANNUAL MEETING of the Society will be held 
in the Cuapen or TH: Sarnors’ Home, 190 Cuurry Srreet, Monday, 
_ May 11th, at 2 o’clock, p. m., when the Report of the Board will be 


presented, and Trustees elected to fill existing vacancies. 


THE SIXTH EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


GEORGE HAMILTON GORDON, who 
succeeded his father in March 1864, 
was at that time on a visit to his 
uncle, the Hon. Arthur Gordon, 
Governor of New Brunswick. He 
at once returned to Scotland, and 
remained there for nearly a year 
and a half. During that period his 
exceeding tenderness to his wid- 
owed mother, his kindness to his 
brothers and sisters, and his bright 
and unselfish disposition, made him 
the centre of happiness in his own 
home; while the decision, judg- 
ment, and self-reliance which he 
exhibited on assuming the admin- 


istration of his estates, were such 
as to excite surprise in many who 
were unacquainted with his real 
character and capacity. 

Though firm in his own views, 
he was always courteous and acces- 
sible to his tenants and dependents. 
They liked him much for his manly 
bearing and the affability of his 
manners; and they looked forward 
with confidence to finding in him 
an exemplary landlord. One of his 
first acts on succeeding to the 
property was to build a large and 
handsome church at Methlic, which 
circumstance was feelingly alluded 
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to in the sermon preached there on 
the first Sunday after news of his 
death. He took a lively interest in 
the Volunteer movement, and was 
a successful and popular officer. 
His free and frank familiarity (a 
familiarity, however, which never 
led to any forgetfulness of disci- 
pline) will long be remembered by 
the corps which he commanded. 

His skill as a marksman was well 
known, and his name twice ap- 
pears as one of the Scottish Hight 
at Wimbledon. 

He and his brother James, who 
were united by a close and intense 
affection, shared the same taste for 
feats of daring and physical power. 
As they both exceiled in rifle-shoot- 
ing they were much together at 
competitions; and their delight in 
each other’s society was observed 
by many who saw them there. 
Even when competing for the same 
prize no trace of jealousy ever ap- 
peared ; each was as much pleased 
with the success of the other as if 
it had been his own. 

While staying with their mother 
at Hastings, in the spring of 1865, 
they embarked in a small open 
skiff, and crossed over to Boulogne. 
On their return voyage they were 
overtaken by a storm, and exposed 
to the greatest danger. The captain 
of the Folkestone steamer, who 
saw them start, expressed his aston- 
ishment when they reached that 
port in safety, never having expect: 
ed that their boat could have lived 
in such a sea. 

In January, 1866, George sailed 
for New Brunswick, from Liver- 
pool, as a passenger in the “Pomo- 
na.” Writing from Fredericton, 
he remarks in a letter to his mother 
that, as the Captain never had any 
service, he and some of the men 
used to read the Bible together on 
Sundays, and bits out of a Roman 
Catholic prayer book. In this voy- 
age he made use of the surgical 
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knowledge he had acquired at St. 
Andrews by setting the broken 
thigh of a man who fell from aloft. 
He says; ‘We had no materials, 
but I made splints out of a board ; 
and his leg is now joined, and quite 
straight, and as long as the other.” 
The month of April was chiefly 
spent with his uncle in New Bruns- 
wick; and he then made a short 
tour in the United States with the 
Earl of Gosford, and Mr. Grant 
Peterkin. But in the month of 
May he returned to Boston; and, 
laying aside his name and rank, he 
began that arduous career which 
only ended with his life. 

The motives which induced him 
to take this step can never be fully 
known. But he appears to have 
been influenced partly by,the belief 
that his lungs were weak, and that 
his health would be benefited by 
sea-voyages in a warm climate; 
partly by a mistaken idea that 
retrenchment in his expenditure 
was necessary; but chiefly, no 
doubt, by his intense love for a sea 
life, which dated from his boyhood, 
and was then so strong that his 
father had given his consent to his 
entering the Royal Navy, had he 
not been found to have passed the 
age prescribed by_the rules.of the 
service. 

When once engaged in the duties 
of a merchant-seaman, he was so 
much struck with the wrongs and 
hardships to which that class of 
men are exposed, that he turned 
his thoughts earnestly to the best 
means of improving their position. 
He felt and spokeijstrongly on the 
subject ; and, had he lived’to return 
home, after the experience he had 
personally acquired, he would as- 
suredly have endeavored to obtain 
some reforms in the Mercantile 
Marine, on which no one could 
have spoken with more} authority. 
One who knew him intimately in 
America, writes thus:— “None 
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_ have better cause tomourn his early 


departure than the seamen of this 
and his own country; for, had he 


_ been spared to carry out his plans, 


I think he would have instituted a 
radical change in the Mercantile 
Marine, and would have been re- 
garded by sailors almost with vene- 


ration. To think of his abandoning 


the luxuries of his high position, 
and assuming the burdens of a 
sailor, for the sake of learning how 
best to ameliorate their position! 
He was temperate and devotional; 
and I loved him for the kind Chris- 


- tian spirit he exhibited, and believe 


that he is not ‘lost, but only re- 
moved toa sphere of wider use- 
fulness.’ ” 

His first voyage, after assuming 
the name of George H. Osborne, 
by which he was ever afterwards 
known, was from Boston to the 
Canary Islands, in the summer of 
1866. His-description of the peak 
of Teneriffe shows both the ad- 


- miration for natural beauty which 


he inherited from his father, and 
the touching affection with which 
he dwelt on his memory. “I saw 
the most magnificent spectacle in 


_ passing far-famed Teneriffe at sun- 


set; the bold, rugged, volcanic 
rocks, lighted here and there by 
the setting sun, with a glorious 
golden background of sky ;—high 
up a veil of fleecy clouds; and, all 
aglow, far above this, the famed 
peak of Teneriffe. It was a grand 
sight, and one that called up in 
my mind solemn thoughts and 
good resolves, and specially vivid 
and pleasing reminiscences of dear 
papa.” 

Having returned to Boston in 
October, he offered himself as first 
officer in a missionary ship about 
to sail for Honolulu, but was dis- 
appointed; as, in order to satisfy 
the insurance company, a man of 
known experience was required. 


The Secretary of the American 
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Board of Missions, remembered af- 
terwards, his having applied to him 
for the berth. He said that the 
young man in question was above 
six feet in height, stood very erect, 
and was handsome in face and 
figure. He was impressed with 
surprise at his appearance and ad- 
dress; and at once felt sympathy 
with him, and: regretted that he 
could not place on board the 
“Morning Star,” a man of such 
cultivated and gentlemanly man- 
ners. After being disappointed in 
regard to the mission-ship, George 
spent the winter at Boston, study- 
ing both at the Nautical College 
and at a Commercial School. On 
his return voyage from the Canary 
Islands, the vessel in which he 
sailed had been nearly wrecked 
through the incapacity of the cap- 
tain and mates. She was saved by 
his skill and energy; and the idea 
then entered his mind that he 
would devote himself to the study 
of navigation, in order to be fitted 
for taking command of a ship. 

He had much natural talent; 
and was considered the leader at 
the College, at which there were 
150 students. He was often called 
on to work outa difficult problem ; 
and the unselfishness of his nature 
was shown in the readiness with 
which he helped those less gifted 
than himself. A fellow student, 
who became very intimate with 
him there, writes thus:—‘“‘I was 
first attracted toward him by no- 
ticing with how much kindness and 
patience he assisted a dull compa- 
nion; and, as sailors need no for- 
mal introduction, I accosted him, 
and we soon became quite intimate. 
I found him possessed of great 
ability; and, as our intercourse 
continued, I wondered at the in- 
consistency of his station with his 
rare attainments and scholarship. 
His theoretical knowledge of nau- 
tical astronomy surpassed that of 
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any one I ever met, in my ex- 
perience of nearly thirty years at 
sea. I remember his remarking 
that one of his habits was to think 
of a problem on awaking at night; 
and immediately to rise and work 
out its solution.” The writer also 
described him as very enthusiastic 
on the subject of navigation, which 
he had at the tips of his fingers ; 
and very willing to impart his 
information. He adds that he was, 
however, very modest in speaking 
of himself, and always disposed to 
under-rate his own powers and 
acquirements. His moral character 
at College was high. He lived 
quietly and economically, was very 
reticent about himself, and exceed- 
ingly shy and sensitive. While 
at the College he maintained him- 
self by giving lessons in navigation 
in the ships in harbor. An offer 
was also made him of half the 
profits of a school in a neighbor- 
ing town, if he would consent to 
teach navigation and mathematics. 
During the whole period of his 
absence George never but once 
drew for any money; and he not 
only supported himself on the 
scanty pay he received, but laid 
by a considerable sum in the Sav- 
ings Banks of Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and Boston, in order that 
he might have something to fall 
back upon should he find himself 
in any emergency. 

After obtaining from the exami- 
ner in the Nautical College at Bos- 
ton a certificate that he had passed 
as a first-class navigator, and in 
seamanship, second-class, he pro- 
ceeded to New York to present 
himself for examination before the 
Board of the American Shipmas- 
ters’ Association. The result in 
his case is recorded as fol- 
lows: — “4969. George H. Os- 
borne. Lunars and D. Alts. good. 
Chron: Very good, 9.” The 9 
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shows the number of marks; the 
highest given is 10; 4 is the pass 
number. 

He passed therefore very high; 
indeed almost perfect. 
ination is very strict. He only 
obtained a mate’s certificate, not 
having been long enough at sea to 
entitle him to a captain’s. But the 
following year he passed satisfac- 
torily for the master’s certificate ; 
indeed his examination was little 
more than a form; he had passed 
so high at first. 


Immediately after receiving his — 
certificate, George took passage to © 


Galveston with Captain John Wil- 
bur, for whom he ever afterwards 
felt a strong regard. It was of him 
that in writing to his brother 
James from Houston, Texas, he 
said:—“I was with a very nice 
captain ; he is a very good man; I 
got much comfort and good in that 
vessel. There is no better or hap- 
pier place in the world than a good 
small American vessel; a person 
has few or no temptations to con- 
tend with.” 

In this letter, dated March 15, 
1867, as, indeed, in all his letters, 
there occurs the strongest expres- 
sion of affection to his mother, 
and of his hope and purpose at 
that time—a purpose unfortunately 
changed afterwards—of soon re- 
turning to her. “I have never 
seen an approach to a double of 
you, or of mamma. I know there 
cannot be her double in the world. 
I wish to see her again as soon as 
possible; and hope to do so this 
summer. My best love toher. I 
think of her only; she is always 
in my thoughts.” 

Captain Wilbur, on his side, felt 
greatly interested in George, and 
often wondered at his appearence, 
manner, and character. As they 
walked the deck on fine evenings 
George gave him much information 
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about the planets and stars. They 
also had frequent conversations on 
the subject of religion. There were 


_ prayers, and reading of the Scrip- 


tures with the men, on Sunday 
mornings, and on one or two even- 
ings duriag the week. George enter- 


- ed into this most heartily. Captain 


Wilbur says:—‘‘He was grateful 
for any kindness I had shown him, 
and he wrote me a most warm- 


hearted and affectionate letter after 


| we parted...... 


I saw him again 


- about the end of March, 1869, at 


a 
” 


Galveston, Texas, in command of 
the ‘Waltor.’ We then saw each 
other frequently, and went toge- 
ther to church. He seemed to 
make a good captain, and was very 
attentive to his duties on the wharf. 


- That is the last time I saw him.”— 


"in Texas; and in April, 


George made now but a short stay 
1867, 
wrote to his mother from New Or- 
leans :—“ I am here with the design 
of getting to Trinidad (where his 
uncle was then Governor), but 
find no chance. I mean to return 


_ to New York; so please to direct 


to P. O. there. How I should like 
to kuow that you are well...... 
I have learnt much this year, more 
than I ever learnt before. It has 
been a most useful year to me; but 
I hope you have not suffered from 
not hearing from me regularly, 
though I have written whenever I 
had the chance, and shall continue 
to do so.” 

Soon after writing this letter, he 
shipped as second mate on board a 
barque taking in old iron and 
machinery at Mobile. Here he 
got his fingers crushed, and had 
to return to New Orleans; from 
whence he sailed as a seaman for 
Vera-Cruz on the 28th April, 1867. 
The vessel was long detained on 
account of the war, and he wrote 
from Vera-Cruz, May 10th; “The 
worst is, I fear we cannot get away 
for more than a month; and then 
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I find we are going down the coast, 
so that no one knows when we may 
be loaded, and ready to go home. 
Vera-Cruz is being besieged by 
liberals, and we can see the shot 
and shell falling in and around the 
city. They are only waiting for 
ammunition, to make a general 
attack. It is but little use your 
writing till June, as there is no 
hope now of getting back to New 
York before the middle of July. 
I do hope you are still in good 
health and happy, and not too 
much troubled about me . It 
is very delightful seeing all these 
strange places and things. Many 
things that I used to read about in 
that book grandpapa gave me years 


ago, I have now seen and ad- 
4 99 
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His next letter was written after 
his return to New York, “12th 
Ampust, 218605 .57. 1.7. I have just 
arrived here from Mexico. As I 
told you in my letter from Vera- 
Cruz, I thought I was in for more 
than I expected; and soit turned 
out. For I have been all this time 
on a barren coast, with nothing 
interesting except the wrecks of 
other vessels, which have ventured 
on this inhospitable and dangerous 
coast, and paid dearly for their 
rashness. We too got ashore, and 
were a whole night and part of a 
day bumping ou a sand bank. We 
toiled all night, laying out the 
kedge, and hauling it home. At 
lenth we undertook to lay out the 
bower anchor, but it was a ticklish 
job; for the ponderous anchor sank 
our boat so low in the water that 
every swell washed into her, and 
threatened to swamp her. We suc- 
ceded at last, however; and glad 
we were to get back safe to the 
vessel, for the sea was full of 
sharks. We remained on this how- 
ling coast, where sand-flies, horse- 


* Captain Basil Hall’s ‘ Fragments of Voy- 
ages and Travels.” 
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flies, and mosquitoes abound ; and 
where at night can be heard the 
savage roar of the tigers and wild 
animals which inhabit the imper- 
vious tropical jungle that lines the 
coast and comes quite down to the 
beach. We remained here till the 
glorious 4th July; when we up 
anchor, and away for New York. 
But for many days we beat against 
head winds all along the Campeachy 
banks, knowing nothing of the 
tragic scenes that were being enact- 
ed not far to leeward of us. At 
last our provisions ran short; and 
for the remainder of our passage 
we lived on beans, of which we had 
plenty. We arrived here all in 
good health, the day before yes- 
terday. I went to the Post Office 
expecting letters from you; but 
great has been my disappointment 
at finding none. I am the more 
grieved, as this leads me to fear 
that you never received my letter 
from Vera-Cruz* I hope you will 
get this letter, and that it will cheer 
your heart. It tells you of my 
undiminished love, though I have 
not heard of or from you for more 
than a year...... ‘ 

He wrote from Boston, 28th 
August, 1867 :—“ One day 
in, Vera-Cruz a cannon ball came 
and struck a tailor’s shop close to 
me, just about six feet from the 
ground. I immediately went and 
stood with my head in the hole 
until the cannonading ceased. I 
thought it unlikely that another 
shot would come just to that same 
spot, but while I was there seven 
people were killed in the square. ... 
We had a truly good crew, and 


* Though, with two exceptions, all the let- 
ters he wrote seem to have reached their des- 
tination safely, none of those sent to him were 
delivered, owing to his change of name, and 
the greater number were returned from the 
American Post Offices. Thus he never knew 
of the deep afiliction caused by the death of 
his brother in February, 1868 (he was absent 
on a yoyage at the time when it appeared in 
the newspapers), or he would certainly haye 
returned home at once, 
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were just like brothers. I never 
heard an angry word during all 
the three months and ten days. 
They are all scattered on the face 
of this continent now, but each 
has little to recollect of the others 
except what is pleasant and satis- 
factory. We used to read the 
Testament every other morning 
after breakfast, before we went 
to bed, and a spell after supper 
too.” | 

Mr. Small, the mate of the vessel, 
says :—‘“ While we were in Boston © 
together we went one Sunday to 
the Sailors’ Bethel, where the Rev. | 
Phineas Stowe was the minister. | 
We heard him preach that day. 
George always went there when in 
Boston, and he used to speak a 
good deal of Father Stowe.” Ina 
letter dated Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 4th, George writes :—“ Phila- 
delphia is a magnificent city, and 
has some very fine buildings ; be- 
sides the ever-interesting old In- 
dependence Hall, which stands a 
little back on Chesnut Street, look- 
ing just as it did when the Dele- 
gates met and there signed the De- 
claration. There are no such men 
now as those fathers of their 
country, and I fear never will be 
again. In Boston I had some very 
pleasant intercourse with the Rev. 
Phineas Stowe. He is rather a 
remarkable man, and has done 
probably more good than any other 
live man for sailors. I was at a 
magnificent Presbyterian Church 
last Sunday evening ; probably the 
largest and finest Presbyterian 
place of worship in the world.... 
I hope to get across the first warm 
weather, but it would be madness 
to think of coming now..... I 
hope you are not fretting much on 
my account. If you knew how 
happy and healthy and contented 
J am you would be so too.” 

His next voyage was to Trinidad, 
where he spent his birthday, Dec. 
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10th, 1867, rowing the captain 
ashore from the ballast ground ; and 


on both Sundays of their stay he 


went ashore to church. On one 
of these occasions he saw his uncle, 
the governor ; but of course could 
not make him aware of his pres- 
ence without losing his incognito, 
and having to leave the ship. The 
vessel touched at Turk’s Island in 
returning, and took in a heavy 
load of salt. Soon afterwards they 


_ were in very great danger in a 


gale, which lasted for four days, in 
crossing the Gulf stream. On this 
occasion George’s journal was des- 
troyed by the sea-water ; but the 
log-book of the voyage, most of 
which is in his hand-writing, has 
been preserved. 

George spent some time in 1868 
at Richmond, Maine; to which 


' place he returned, and made it his 


home between his subsequent voy- 
ages. Mr. Sewell Small, at whose 
house he lived at this time, says :— 
“He and I, when he first went to 
Richmond with me, used to fish 
together in a boat which we bought; 
and after that he bought a boat for 
himself. He knocked off the fishing 
business about the month of Au- 
gust, and employed himself in the 
business of shipping ice.” In Oc- 
tober he was engaged as mate on 
board the “Walton,” and in De- 
cember was promoted to the com- 
mand of the vessel, and sailed for 
Jacksonville, Florida. Writing to 
his mother on the Ist December 
from New York, he says :—“ Not 
many weeks ago I thought my last 
hour was come. I was in a small 
vessel, deep-loaded, and very leaky. 
A furious gale came on, right on 
shore: the water gained on us; we 
could not keep her free. As morn- 
ing dawned the gale increased if 


~ possible in violence. To windward 


there was nothing but rain and 
wind, and the ever-rising white- 
capped billows. To leeward were 
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the low quicksands with roaring 
breakers, on to which we were 
slowly but surely drifting. We 
carried an awful press of sail; 
but the poor water-logged schooner 
lay over on her beam-ends, and 
made two miles to leeward for 
every one ahead. We were toiling 
at the pumps, and throwing over- 
board our deck load; but already 
there were five feet water in the 
hold; and nothing could have saved 
us but a miracle, ora change of 
wind. At 10 am., God in His 
mercy sent a sudden change of 
wind, all in a moment, right off 
shore, with perfect floods of rain, 
which beat down the sea; and in 
half an hour the wind moderated. 
After toiling seventeen hours we 
got a suck on the pumps, and took 
heart of grace, and ate a little food. 
Next day we made the harbor of 
New York, where I now am. To- 
morrow we start for a coast famed 
for its tales of piracy, wrecking, 
and murder—the coast of Florida. 
But those times are passed; and 
now it is only dangerous on ac- 
count of its numerons shoals and 
sunken rocks. Give my love to 
all dear ones, and believe in the 
never-dying love of your affection- 
ate son, George.” 

His next voyage was to Galves- 
ton, Texas ; from whence he went 
Pensacola, Florida. While there 
he wrote as follows to his mother: 
“Do not fret for me; for though I 
should like to see you now, I must 
defer it a little longer. You may see 
me before you expect it. At present 
I am prevented by circumstances 
beyond my control from going, or 
doing just what I might wish. 
Lest you may think that Iam hard 
up, or otherwise unfortunately 
situated, I may mention that thou- 
sands of dollars are entrusted to 
me, and pass through my hands 
every few months; also, more than 
a few lives and much property are 
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dependent upon my capability. 
The secret of all this is that I have 
been for two years, and am, a 
rigid teetotaller.” * 

He returned to Richmond on the 
6th June, 1869, and made several 
other coasting voyages in the 
“Walton.” But, in consequence 
of some difference of opinion with 
the owners, with regard to repair- 
ing and rigging the ship, he re- 
signed his command, and returned 
to Richmond in October. Here he 
boarded for some time with Mr. 
Green, who had been mate in the 
“ Walton ;” and afterwards at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Loomis. 
But, wherever he was, the same 
testimony was given to the simpli- 
city and usefulness of his life, and 
to the warm attachment felt for 
him by all who knew him. He 
spent much of his leisure time, as 
he had done at Boston, in the 
public library, reading many books 
on history, biographies, &c., but 
seldom works of fiction. His love 
of children, and great kindness to 
them, were remarkable. Hewould 
sit for hours with the little ones on 
his knee, telling them stories, and 
amusing them. It is remembered 
by some little girls who lived in 
the house next to the one where he 
lodged, how, if they had been at a 
lecture, and did not understand all 
that was said, George would make 
it plain. He wrote out for them in 
pencil, Longfellow’s verses, “The 
Rainy Day,” on a scrap of: paper 
now in his mother’s possession. A 
copy set to music, in his own hand- 
writing, was found in his sea-chest. 

He was fond of drawing, and 
often amused children by making 
pictures for them. His love of 
music was not lost during his ab- 
sence from cultivated society. Mr. 
Green mentions his often playing 


* He had always been verv abstemious; 
and, before he left home he bad taken an in- 
terest in the Temperance moryement. 
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on the piano in his house; and 
that he was also fond of listening 
to music, and much pained at any 
discord. The Chairman of the 
Lodge of Good Templars states 
that George first attracted his at- 
tention at their weekly meetings 
by his clearness of expression and 
the exceeding purity of his lan- 
guage. He says:—“I have seldom 
heard a man speak the English 
language with such purity as he 
spoke it. All his speeches were 
full of thought, and very sug- 
gestive. In our discussions I 
noticed that he was cautious in 
taking up his position; but, having 
once taken it up, he was tenacious 
in maintaining it. The effect of 
his speeches on the Society was 
latterly very perceptible. He read 
a great deal, while off work, and 
on Sundays. His character was 
without a blemish.” 

Mrs. Pearson, at whose house he 
lodged when in Boston, thus gives 
her recollections of him. ‘ George 
came to our house to lodge some 
time in October, 1866, and stayed 
three or four months. He was 
such an honest good fellow— 
George was: I liked to do any- 
thing for him. He was full of in- 
formation about everything; he 
made himself quite at home with 
us: but there was always some- 
thing of the gentleman about him 
that I could not understand. He 
often spoke of becoming a captain, 
and that he hoped to be one some 
day. George mended all his own 
clothes; he was first-rate at his 
needle. He would say a sailor 
had to do all his own sewing at 
sea, and he might as well do it on 
land, too. He was very friendly 
with me and my son; but he 
seemed to be naturally quiet and 
retiring, at least with strangers.” 

One who knew him at Richmond 
observes :—“ I’ knew from Captain 
Osborne’s conversations that he 
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was a well-educated man. He 
used good language, and was very 
respectful in all his questions and 
answers. In my business inter- 
course with him he was very pre- 
cise and accurate in all he had to 
do. His character was very up- 
right and honorable. Although 
he was connected with rough 
working men, and I was afraid he 
might be drawn into their ways, I 
noticed that he kept aloof from 
them.” 

Though it never struck them 
that he was other than he appeared 
to be, all his friends noticed his 
learning and accomplishments, his 
studious habits, his constant at- 
tendance at church, and his up- 
right honorable ways. <A gentle- 
man who was part owner of a brig 
mentions that he offered him the 
situation of mate; and that he 
went to Boston to join the ship ; 
' but, finding the old mate wished 
to return, he would not stand ‘in 
his way, but at once gave up the 
situation to him. “ This conduct,” 
he adds, “struck me as very re- 
markable.” 

About the Ist of January 1870, 
Lord Aberdeen went to Boston, 
and engaged himself as first mate 
with Captain Kent of the “ Hera,” 
a new schooner bound for Mel- 
bourne, owned by Messrs. Pea- 
body and Co. He joined the ship 
on the 14th; and from that time 
until sailing was closely employed 
in shipping the cargo and stores, 
and giving receipts. He was very 
attentive to his duties; and slept 
on board every night, though he 
need not have done so. He told 
Mr. Blankberg, a very intelligent 
young man, shipping-clerk at 
Messrs. Peabody’s office, that he 
regretted having agreed to go in 
the “Hera,” because she was a 
small vessel, and he thought he 
could ship in a larger one, having 
already been a captain. But he 
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would not break his word, as 
Captain Kent had taken him on 
his looks, without references or in- 
quiries. Mr. Blankberg noticed 
this observation at the time; be- 
cause it was quite common for 
mates to load a vessel, and then 
leave it, if dissatisfied. 

He goes on to say that Mr. Os- 
borne was evidently well-read both 
in American and English history ; 
and that the observations he made 
on a picture, exhibited at the time, 
showed that he had some knowl- 
edge of and taste for art. He 
never used profane language, or 
even a harsh or rough word to the 
men under him, although there 
was a good deal to provoke this 
on the wharf; but was always 
calm and civil, and very obliging 
to every one. The last time that 
Mr. Blankberg saw him was on 
the day the vessel sailed, January 
21ist. He says:—“When I was 
bidding him good-bye on the 
morning the vessel sailed, I men- 
tioned that I was going that day 
to the funeral of an intimate friend ; 
and he showed great sympathy 
and good feeling. The way in 
which he spoke struck me at the 
time, and came back to me forcibly 
when I heard of his own death so 
soon after. He spoke very sol- 
emnly of the approach of death to 
us all, and the little time we may 
have for preparing for it, ‘if we 
once begin to put it off’ He also 
said something to the effect that, 
though we did our utmost, it was 
very little we could do for God in 
return for what He had done for 
us in the work of our redemption. 
He spoke with great seriousness, 
and seemed to feel very deeply 
what he said. He had a deep 
honest look about him at the time, 
which seemed to express in his face 
what was in his heart. I noticed 
what he said on this occasion more 
particularly, because he was a very 
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modest man, and seldom spoke of 
his own feelings. He never brag- 
ged, or boasted, of anything he 
had done. In this respect he 
struck me as different from many 
captains and mates; and unlike 
almost all of them, he never express- 
ed any dislike to the sea.” 

Just before starting he received 
his captain’s certificate, which had 
been accidentally lost, and of which 
he wrote for a renewal to the Ship- 
masters’ Association. He express- 
ed great satisfaction on receiving 
it; and remarked that it would 
enable him to obtain a captain’s 
berth at Melbourne, in either an 
American or an English vessel. 
More than once while in harbor he 
alluded, in conversation with the 
shipkeeper, to his hope of soon see- 
ing his mother; and, as it has al- 
ways been his ambition to sail 
round the world, it appears prob- 
able that he intended to finish his 
voyages by returning via Mel- 
bourne to England. But God had 
- willed otherwise for him than a 
return to his earthly home. 

The entries in the log-book of 
the “ Hera” for the first days of the 
voyage are in George’s handwrit- 
ing. To one of these pages, now 
in the possession of his family, is 
added a brief notice of his death. 
It was before the dawn of the sixth 
day’s sail from Boston, on the 27th 
January, 1870, that his end came. 
The following is the account given 
by one of the sailors who was 
standing near him at the time. “I 
was in the watch of the first mate, 
George H. Osborne. He had the 
watch from four to eight am. We 
were lowering the main sail. Os. 
borne and I were side by side 
hauling on the same rope. The 
ship gave a heavy roll, and the 
down-haul got slack; then with 
another roll the down-haul got 
taut. Osborne and I were both 
caught in the bight of the down- 
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haul. The first shock came on him 
because he was nearer the sail than 
I. I had time to lay myself down, 
and the rope passed over me, while ~ 
Osborne was dragged across me, 
and into the sea. 
into the sea, but I could do nothing 
to prevent it. It was the work of 
a second. I saw him come to the 
surface. It was not a dark night. 
I threw him a rope as soon as I 
possibly could. I heard him call 
out to launch the boat and call the 
captain. We threw him planks 
and ropes, but he did not succeed 
in laying hold. The boat was cast 
loose as quickly as we could; but 
by the time the boat was loose it 
was too late. I don’t think any 
men could have gone in the boat 
without great danger to life. Some 
of the Boston men volunteered to 
go in her, but the captain thought 
it was not right to risk their lives. 
I heard what I believed to be Os- 
borne’s last cry before the boat 
was ready. We never heard or 
saw him again.” 

Such was the close as described 
by those who witnessed it. But can 
we doubt that when his cry of 
“Save me,” proved vain as to 
human help, it changed to “ Lord, 
save me;” and that even as unto 
Peter, when beginning to sink, the 
Lord Jesus stretched forth His 
hand, and drew him to Himself? 
It must have been but a short 
struggle; and then his mortal 
frame was laid to rest under the 
waves of the great Atlantic. ‘“ He 
maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. Then 
are they glad because they be 
quiet. So he bringeth them unto 
their desired haven.” 

His prolonged absence, and the 
unusual period which had elapsed 
without letters, had caused so 
much anxiety to his family that in 
November 1869, the Rev. W. B. 
Alexander, most kindly volun- 
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I saw him fall — 
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teered to go in search of him, 
resigning the charge of a Pres- 
byterian Church at Birkenhead 
for the purpose. After thousands 
of miles of traveling, and many 
weary months of watching and 
waiting, he at length by great 
perseverance and ingenuity suc- 
ceeded in obtaining aclue; and, 
after his meeting with Captain 
Wilbur in April, 1870, the rest of 
the history was gradually traced 
out. It was not till the middle of 
August that the sad tidings ar- 
rived from Melbourne; and Mr. 
Alexander embarked the following 
day, to fulfill the painful task of 
conveying them to the family. 
Their grief was shared by very 
many. Few events of a private 
nature have given rise to more 
deep and general regret. That a 
young man, endowed with gifts 
both in mind and person which won 
the admiration and love of all who 
knew him, and who seemed likely 
not only to adorn the position in 
which he was placed, but to be a 
man of mark in his day, should 
have been removed at the very 
time when all that he had toiled 
for and suffered in learning would 
soon have been turned to account, 
may seem strange and mysterious 
to us. But the event, which to 
our short-sighted view seems sud- 
den, was ordained by God long be- 
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fore. “Thy way is in the sea, and 
thy path in the great waters, and 
thy footsteps are not known.” Yet 
all the while “He is leading His 
people like a flock.” 

It was of course necessary to 
obtain legal evidence in order to 
prove the title of Lord Aberdeen’s 
brother to the succession; 4nd 
Commissioners were sent to Ame- 
rica, by whom the case was clearly 
made out, and fully proved both in 
the Scotch Court of Chancery and 
in the House of Lords. One of 
these Commissioners wrote thus :— 
“How few of us could stand a 
miscroscopic examination of his 
life from the age of 24 to 28!” And 
again :—“ It has been a pleasure of 
the highest and rarest kind to 
trace out step by step the course 
of his noble career in America; 
and, although I knew absolutely 
nothing of his history and char- 
acter when I went out, it required 
but to see avery few of his as- 
sociates there, and to hear them 
speak of him, to make one feel 
certain that the more closely his 
life should be scanned, the more 
surely would all the world know 
what a beautiful life it was.” 

Truly God is faithful; and the 
parental prayers and teaching bore 
their promised fruit in both the 
sons who so soon followed their 
father. 


THE SEA—INVESTIGATIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


It is safe to say that the popular 
interest in the nature, character- 
istics, and phenomena of the sea 
was never before so eager as at the 
present day, an interest which has 
been excited, for the most part, by 
the intensely curious revelations 
made by the surveying expeditions 
fitted out during the last ten years 
or so, by the Governments of the 


United States, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Prussia, and by 
the efforts and investigations made 
under private auspices, in the gen- 
eral interests of science. Researches 
in connection with the character 
of the sea-bottom have, of late, 
attracted especial attention, not 
only because of the various re- 
lations of the subject to natural 
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history and physical science, but 
also in view of its geological bear- 
ing, every part of our globe having 
been, at one period or another, 
covered by the sea. 

But the progress made in this 
kind of research can hardly be said 
to have got, as yet, beyond its first 
stages, and even the nature of the 

mud which is formed at the bottom 

of the sea has been only recently 
determined. It is found to consist 
largely of organic matter, more or 
less decomposed, and interspersed 
with minute round bodies, about 
sixteen one hundredths of an inch 
in diameter, these bodies being 
technically known as coccospheres 
and coccolites, and so set in the 
mud as to resemble mosaic work, 
while some of them look, under the 
microscope, like thick watch-glas- 
ses. Immense quantities of mi- 
nute shells are also found. The 
mud is excessively sticky, being 
rendered so by innumerable dimin- 
utive pellets of a jelly-like con- 
sistence ; these pellets are dotted 
all over their surfaces and are 
found to contain great numbers of 
granules, from one-four-thousandth 
to one-twenty-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, which are un- 
doubtedly organic in their char- 
acter, and are supposed by some 
to form one of the representatives 
of the common ground, if such 
there be, between plants and 
animals. 

The character of the sea-bottom 
along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States has been a matter 

‘ of careful investigation by the 
Coast Survey, and the result in its 
details has been widely published. 
It may be remarked as noticeable 
in this connection that south of 
Cape Hatteras the principal con- 
stituent of the coast is silicious 
sand, from the coast line to about 
the line of 100 fathoms—a limit 
which coincides nearly with the in- 
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ner edge of the Gulf Stream 
throughout the greater part of its 
course. Outside of this line is a 
whitish lime-like mud, extending, 
it is believed, a great distance. 
South of the Vineyard Islands, 
and to the eastern end of Long 
Island, the silicious sand is replaced 
by a kind of bluish mud. A similar 
mud is found off Sandy Hook, in a 
range of depressions known as 
mud-holes, which form a leading 
mark by which to find the port of 
New-York in thick weather. A 
few rocky patches are found east 
of the neighborhood of New York, 
and a rocky bottom occurs, spar- 
ingly, near Cape Fear, but other- 
wise the sand is pretty uniform, 
varying only in the size of its 
grain. 

The enterprise exhibited by Nor- 
way in this sphere of science has 
for many years been very credit- 
able, and one of her most eminent 
naturalists some time since ob- 
tained living animals from a depth 
of between 8,000 and 9,000 feet, or 
more than a mile and a half, in the 
region between Cape North and 
Spitzbergen. At this depth, where 
the temperature is at nearly the 
freezing point, were found living 
polyps, mussels, bright-colored crus- 
taceans, &c. The same naturalist 
also found ammonites, and leaves 
resembling those of the palmetto, 
at Spitzbergen. Between Africa 
and Marseilles, also, some animals 
were drawn up by the broken tele- 
graphic cable which were certainly 
not supposed to exist there. The 
Mediterranean is very deep along 
some portions of this line, even 
three or four miles; but living 
acephala, very rare on the coasts, 
and echinoderms of a very beauti- 
ful red color were drawn up from 
a depth of some two miles, where 
probably no light penetrates. From 
this and similar instances that 
might be cited, it would seem that 
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much is yet to be learned concern- 
ing the downward extension of 
submarine animal life, and that 
the range of such life in the watery 
depths is much greater than was 
till recently admitted. It is stated 
that different rays of light pene- 
trate to different depths in water— 
green the least, and red _ the 
deepest. 

In regard to the means by which 
animal existence is possible at such 
depths, scientific opinion is by no 
means in agreement. According 
to the view generally entertained, 
the pressure of the atmosphere at 
sea-level is calculated at fifteen 
pounds for every square inch, being 
equal to a column of water one inch 
_ broad and thirty-three feet in 
height, every thirty-three feet des- 
cent into the ocean adding another 
fifteen pounds’ pressure over every 
square inch, thus augmenting the 
density of parts beneath in propor- 
tion to the superincumbent pres- 
sure. One of the most eminent 
scientists of the day asserts that 
animals subject to such enormous 
pressure, to avoid being crushed 
by the weight from depths at fif- 
teen pounds for every thirty-three 
feet descent, must admit water 
very freely through their tissues. 
But this explanation can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory. 

The temperature of sea-water at 
great depths appears to vary in 
a manner not easy to be accounted 
for. Some carefully-conducted ex- 
periments in the way of soundings, 
made near the Faroe Islands, have 
shown that while the surface- 
water has an almost unchanging 
temperature of 52°, the heat at 
great depths varies exceedingly. 
Thus, at a depth of 500 fathoms, 
the temperature was ascertained 
to be 32°—a fact supposed to be 
owing to a cold Arctic stream 
flowing from the north-east, and 
apparently coming between the 
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fork of the Gulf Stream. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Carpenter, the English 
experimenter, the temperature of 
the open sea, if explored deep 
enongh, will always be found as 
low as 32°; but in inclosed seas, 
such as the Mediterranean, the 
deeper and colder water, circulat- 
ing from the poles, cannot enter, 
and therefore the lowest bottom 
temperature is determined by the 
lowest Winter temperature of the 
surface. The Red Sea and its 
neighborhood are thought to be 
the hottest region on the earth, 
the temperature of the surface- 
water rising to 85° or 90°, and the 
bottom temperature being about 
71°—corresponding to the greatest 
Winter cold. Outside of this sea, 
however, in the Arabian Gulf, the 
bottom temperature is 33°. M. 
Maclay, of the Russian scientific 
exploration of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, states that on the 
passage from the Cape de Verd 
Islands to Rio, he made an experi- 
ment, in February, to determine 
the temperature of the sea at a 
depth of 1,000 fathoms in the 
regions of calms, about 3° north 
latitude and 24° west longitude, 
He reports that the temperature 
of the water at this depth was 
about 38°, that of the surface- 
water being about 82°. At the 
same depth, in the deep water be- 
tween Cuba and Yucatan, the tem- 
perature has been found to amount, 
in the Winter, to about 40°. 

The real depth of the sea can 
now, by means of the ingenious in- 
struments devised for the purpose, 
be ascertained with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. It has been 
thus shown that the Baltic, be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, is 125 
feet deep; the Adriatic, between 
Venice and Trieste, 130; the Eng- 
lish Channel, 300; the Irish Sea, 
in the south-western part, 2,000; 
the Mediterranean, east of Gibral- 
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tar, 3,100; off the coast of Spain, 
6,200; by the Cape of Good Hope, 
15,500. The basins of the southern 
hemisphere dip and rise alternately 
from the equator toward the pole, 
causing very unequal depths of 
water. Capt. Ross’ famous experi- 
ment in this way is probably 
familiar to all. By throwing over 
a heavy weight to which a small 
line was attached he succeeded in 
penetrating about 27,000 feet, when 
the weight broke off without 
touching the bottom. It is well 
known, however, that greater oce- 
anic depths than this have, of late 
years, been reached, and even dur- 
ing the exploration of the Gulf 
Stream, under Maury, soundings 
of the ocean were made to the 
depth of 34,200 feet, or more than 
six statute miles—a vast depth, in- 
deed, and greater, it may be said 
than the elevation of any mountain 
above the surface. 

The phosphorescence of the trans- 
parent compound which occurs 
floating in shoals or patches in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
which has so often excited the ad- 
miration of voyagers, has lately 
been subjected to scientific ex- 
amination, and the light-emitting 
organs are discovered to consist of 
two large granular patches, placed 
on either side of the membranous 
constituents of the compound mass. 
By cutting a section of this sub- 
stance, placing it in fresh water, 
and then under a microscope in a 
darkened room, the light is at 
once seen to be produced by these 
two masses. 

Another interesting phenomenon 
is that of the color of the sea, its 
rich blue being now accounted for 
by the action of the suspended 
particles in the fluid on the light 
traversing it. The color, however, 
necessarily varies, because, when 
light falls on water of sufficient 
depth it is decomposed or broken 
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up. The red rays of the light are 
absorbed near the surface of the 
water, and disappear, and other 


colored rays pass to a greater — 


depth, until there is complete ex- 


tinction of the light, if the water is — 


free from solid particles. The 
presence of minute particles, how- 
ever, causes a part of the light to 
be reflected, and according as this 
reflected light has come from vari- 
ous depths, so will its color vary. 
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The Farallon Light-house. 


On the highest point of the South 
Farallon the Government has 
placed a light-house, a brick tower 
seventeen feet high, surmounted by 
a lantern and illuminating appara- 
tus. It is a revolving white light, 
showing a prolonged flash of ten 
seconds duration once in a minute. 
The light is about 360 feet above 
the sea, and with a clear atmos- 
phere is visible, from a position ten 
feet high, twenty-five and a half 
miles distant; from an elevation of 
sixty feet it cam be seen nearly 
thirty-one miles away; and it is 
plainly visible from Sulphur Peak 
on the main-land, 3471 feet high 
and sixty-four and a half miles dis- 
tant. The light-house is in latitude 
37° 41’ 8” north and longitude 122° 
59’ 05” west. 

On our foggy western coast it 
has been necessary to place the 
light-houses low, because if they 
stood too high their light would be 
hidden in fog-banks and low clouds. 
The tower on the South Farallon 
is therefore low ; and this, no doubt, 
is an advantage also to the light- 
keepers, who are less exposed to 
the buffetings of the storm than if 
their labor and care lay at a higher 
elevation. 

As the Farallones lie in the track 
of vessels coming from the west- 
ward to San Francisco, the light is 
one of the most important, as it is 
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also one of the most powerful on 
our western coast; and it is sup- 
_ plemented by a fog-whistle which 
_ is one of the most curious contri- 
_ vances of this kind in the world. 
It is a huge trumpet, six inches in 
diameter at its smaller end, and 
blown by the rush of air through a 
cave or passage connecting with 
the ocean. , 
One of the numerous caves worn 
into the rocks by the surf had a 
hole at the top, through which the 
incoming breakers violently ex- 
pelled the air they carried before 
them. Such spout-holes are not un- 
common on rugged, rocky coasts. 
There are several on the Mendocino 
coast, and a number on the shores 
of the Sandwich Islands. This one, 
however, has been utilized by the 
ingenuity ofman. The mouth-piece 
of the trumpet or fog-whistle is 
fixed against the aperture in the 
rock, and the breaker, dashing in 
with venomous spite, or the huge 
bulging wave which would dash a 
ship to pieces and drown her crew 
_ in a single effort, now blows the 
fog-whistle and warns the mariner 
off. The sound thus produced has 
been heard at a distance of seven 
or eight miles. It has a peculiar 
effect, because it has no regular 
period; depending upon the irre- 
gular coming in of the waves, and 
upon their similarly irregular force, 
it is blown somewhat as an idle boy 
would blow his penny trumpet. It 
ceases entirely for an hour and a 
half at low water, when the mouth 
of the cave or passage is exposed. 
The life of the keepers of the 
Farallon light is singularly lonely 
and monotonous. Their house is 
built somewhat under the shelter of 
the rocks, but they live in what to 
a landsman would seem a perpetual 
storm; the ocean roars in their 
ears day and night; the boom of 
the surf is their constant and only 
music; the wild scream of the sea- 
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birds, the how] of the sea-lions, the 
whistle and shriek of the gale, the 
dull threatening thunder of the 
vast breakers, are the dreary and 
desolate sounds which lull them to 
sleep at night, and assail their ears 
when they awake. In the winter 
months even their supply vessel, 
which for the most part is their 
only connection with the world, is 
sometimes unable to make a land- 
for weeks at a time. Chance visi- 
tors they see only occasionally, and 
at that distance at which a steamer 
is safe from the surf, and at which 
a girl could not even recognize her 
lover. The commerce of San Fran- 
cisco passes before their eyes, but 
so far away that they cannot tell 
the ships and steamers which sail 
by them voiceless and without 
greeting; and of the events pass- 
ing on the planet with which they 
have so frail a social tie they learn 
only at long and irregular intervals. 
The change from sunshine to fog is 
the chief variety in their lives; the 
hasty landing of supplies the great 
event in their months. They can 
not even watch the growth of trees 
and plants; and toa child born and 
reared in such a place, a sunny lea 
under the shelter of rocks is prob- 
ably the ideal of human felicity. 
Except the rock of Tristan d’ 
Acunha in the Southern Atlantic 
ocean. I have never seen an inhab- 
ited spot which seemed so utterly 
desolate, so entirely separted from 
the world, whose people appeared 
to me to have such a slender hold 
on mankind. Yet for their solace 
they know that a powerful govern- 
ment watches over their welfare, 
and—if that is any comfort—that, 
thirty miles away, there are lights 
and music and laughter and sing- 
ing, as well as crowds, and all the 
anxieties and anoyances incidental 
to what we are pleased to call civil- 
ization.— Harper's Magazine. 
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Interesting Facts. 

Accurate statistics of our popu- 
lation have become all-important, 
not only in our commercial and 
political, but also in our religious 
calculations. For the growth of this 
country in popalation, especially 
by immigration, is a phenomenon 
in the history of the human race. 
Its study becomes almost romantic, 
particularly in respect to the devel- 
opment of our national character, 
and the probabilities of our nation- 
al future. 


The New York Times has lately” 


given an elaborate article on 
our immigration statistics, which 
strikes us as the most thorough 
and trustworthy production of the 
kind we have yet met with. It is 
too long for transfer to our col- 
umns, but some of its chief facts 
should be placed within reach of 
those of our readers who appreciate 
the bearing of the subject on the 
religious and industrial prospects 
of the country. 

The Zimes article is particularly 
valuable for its data regarding the 
earlier immigration, about which 
we have heretofore had only vague 
and contradictory conjectures. It 
makes out, from government and 
other sources, that down to 1819 
we received about an average of 
7,000 immigrants annually. From 
1790 to 1818 the average was about 
6,000 a year. Our foreign rela- 
tions, especially with England and 
France, almost suspended immigra- 
tion from 1806 to 1816. The current 
began again in 1817, this year 
yielding more than 22,000 immi- 
grants—more than double the 
number of any preceding year. 

The Times gives one comprehen- 
sive table which we must insert as 
invaluable for reference by our sta- 
tistical writers. It shows the ag- 
gregate of immigration at all ports 
up to 1870 inclusive, and for 1871, 
1872 and 1873 for the port of New 
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York only. To estimate the real 
amount for the whole country in 
these three years we may add 
twenty-three per cent. to each year. 
During the period from 1820 to 1870 


the increase of each year over — 


the one immediately preceding 
it, if uniform, would-average about 
thirteen per cent. The aggregate 
number of immigrants from 1819 
to 1870 inclusive is 7,553,865; add 
the 250,000 previous to 1819, and 
we have 7,803,865. The arrivals 
at New York for 1871 were 229,639; 
for 1872, 294,581, and for 1873, 
267,901; total for three years, at 
New York only, 792,121; add 
twenty-three per cent. for other 
ports, and we have 974,309 for the 
three years, anda grand total of 
8,779,174 since the commencement 
a the government, or the peace of 
1783. 


TOTAL IMMIGRATION—1789 To 1873. 


Years. Years 
IPOSISIO os seca 250,000 | 1847........... 234,968 
S20 eee pees 85380.) USd8 oe ete ceie 226,537 
ABQ. seine oe O27 il MIBAO Ne st cepa 297,024 
TROD re eu asisiate CSOT | ESOO ceyeccester cere 369,980 
ASWS Mrrceceee 653044 TSO le ctecrcescets 379,466 
BZA Srlesionyceuyee DA Ser coe cseo5 5 371,603 
S20. Se sce srstsiele LO SIO OT So See eae 368,645 
1826.2 ween 10,837 HP1854 Joeeeecicerete 427,833 
T8272 fos sieme.ore TS;8700 1SbD a cae cece 200,887 
1828 58ers Pa Gsiev4 || ike SsAGaaaocons 200,436 
1820 JRiscicreet sieve 22.520))|| USS 7icce edicts 251,306 
Ib OSB ANOrno aon 25,822) ||| al SOSecumicceetiee 123,126 
WSSU stoic 22633 ||| 18005 ee ee ceater 121,282 
WEB 2 re ctisieevans GOL482) | P1860 eee sees 153,640 
WROSS clei ere 58,640 || 1861.05... ieee 91,920 
SSE sce memiene 65,360) ||) 1862 seem se eee 91,987 
L835 i weoeptecs D:374 il 1860s ec eaeeees 176,282 
UE aeecpcos eo 76,242") 1864 ooo ce cece 193,416 
USOT temenm tee 79.340 || 1860.55. ccenicers 9,061 
BSS ce tseacinets BOs 914 5 GOO. se veneeaee 318,494 
ASSO See ameeee 685069) | 1867 acces 298,358 
1840555 cae 84,066: | 1368ih./eacccce 297,215 
SAN rcwcen ech SO; 289 teLBGON es occas 395,922 
S42 orf ate ete 104,565 | 13870sScsSeece 378,796 
S48 > Re eiices DPA OM | IRAs GB oacdacs 282,456 
Soe Ie oe eta TS;GLOW TST2Ee eee ete 362,335 
L840). 2 shales coe ele TAU SSB E WT keyg aap oacstie 330,518 
TSAG oe Sow toaees 154,416 ———— 
Totalspicncds weeds ccak ecactemneeetes 8,779,174 


We cite this table as the most 
perfect that can now be construct- 
ed, and accurate enough for “all 
practical purposes.” 

Besides many other curious facts 
brought out in this article, the 
reader will be struck by the re- 
markable difference of Irish and 
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German distribution. Where one 
German goes to the Eastern, or 
manufacturing region, there go 
thirteen Irish ; but where one Irish 
goes to the agricultural region of 
Middle, Western, and West Missis- 
sippi States, he is accompanied by 
three Germans. The dislike of 
both nationalities for the late slave 
States is conspicuous. Less than 
four and a half in a hundred of 
Irish and only six in a hundred of 
German, have made their homes 
south of the Potomac and Ohio. 
The German element tends towards 
the verv basis of our nationality— 
the new States and the fundamen- 
tal work of them, agriculture—thus 
securing the old Teutonic blood 
and character of the republic, for 
the United States are and always 
have been Germanic—the real 
“young Germany ”—first by their 
Anglo-Saxon infancy and, subse- 
quently, by the predominant immi- 


gration, The Times’ tables show 
that- the Teutonic immigration 


down to 1873 has been 3,028,559, 
while the Irish has been 2,905,251. 
Of late years the Germanic element 
more strikingly predominates. For 
the financial year ending June 30, 
1873, the report of immigration to 
all parts shows the largest host ever 
yet received in one year. It was 
no less than 459,803. Of this grand 
army Ireland sent 77,344 ; the Ger- 
manic portion of it numbered 192,- 
093. The question, as between 
the Irish and the Teutonic races, 
has been finally settled. The future 
of this country is to be Germanic 
without a doubt. And this fact 
suggests many deeply interesting 
questions for the meditation of 
patriotic and Christian thinkers. 
Summarily, we hesitate not to say 
that the Teutonic blood is the best 
on our planet, and we welcome all 
Germanic accessions to our popu- 
lation. 


/ 
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The Origin of our National Observa- 
tory. 

The importance of establishing a 
first meridian for the United States 
at the seat of government, in con- 
nection with a National Observa- 
tory for the purpose of systematic 
scientific observation, attracted the 
attention of Congress as early as 
1810. In 1813 the report of the 
committee, to whom the matter had 
been intrusted, was read before the 
House, by one of its prominent 
members. But such was the dis- 
turbed condition of the country, 
and the absorbing interest in its 
military affairs during the war with 
Great Britain, that the subject was 
not again revived until 1815, when 
the original memorial with the sev- 
eral reports, hitherto presented, 
and the letter of the Secretary of 
State, read before the House in 
1813, were referred to a select com- 
mittee. This committee strongly 
advocated in its report the erection 
of a National Observatory, fur- 
nished with suitable instruments 
and apparatus for astronomical ob- 
servation, and that the President 
should cause such observations to 
be made as would determine the 
longitude of the Capitol with the 
greatest practicable degree of ex- 
actness. 

But no steps were taken at that 
time to carry out the resolution, 
and the subject was not again re- 
ferred to till 1818. A third mem- 
orial was then presented, soliciting 
not the erection of an observatory, 
but simply that additional observa- 
tions be made to test the accuracy ~ 
of results already obtained, in or- 
der to insure a correct determina- 
tion of our longitude from Green- 
wich. Nearly three years of te- 
dious delay were required before 
the requisite resolution was passed 
which insured the modest com- 
mencement of what is destined to 
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become one of the great scientific 
institutions of the country, and, we 
trust, of the civilized world. 

In 1821 Mr. Lambert, the origi- 
nal memorialist, was appointed by 
the President “to make astronomi- 
cal observations by lunar occulta- 
tions of fixed stars, solar eclipses, 
or any approved method adapted 
to ascertain the longitude of the 
Capitol from Greenwich.” In 1823, 
President Monroe submitted to 
Congress Mr. Lambert’s final re- 
port, in which he stated that by 
the diligent use of such instru- 
ments for his work as the country 
afforded, by the employment of 
different methods, and by the assist- 
ance of competent persons in va- 
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rious sections of the United States 
to test the accuracy of his work, he 
had endeavored to fulfill his com- 


mission to the extent of his ability. — 


He gave, as the mean result, the 


longitude of the Capitol 76° 55’ 30" ~ 


54 west from Greenwich. Thus the 
first step in the establishment of 
an observatory was taken in deter- 
mining the longitude of the Capi- 
tol; for, without such an institu- 
tion furnished with suitable instru- 
ments and apparatus, no accurate 


measurements of the positions of 


the heavenly bodies could be made, 
and the computation of a nautical 
almanac or astronomical ephemeris 


would be impossible. — Popular — 


Science Monthly. 


OUR WORK: 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, Sc. 


Norway. 


Rev. H. P. BerGH, at Kristiania, sum- 
ming up his work for 1878, and speaking 
of his labor at Drammen, where he was 
once a week, regularly, from October 
dlst, 1873 to January, 1874, says: “The 
work there has been crowned with suc- 
cess, especially among the sea-faring- 
people. The meetings have been well 
attended, and by degrees more and more 
houses have been opened. In consequence 
of the increasing attendance, I have hired 
a little hall, that is crowded to the ut- 
most, especially since the priests have 
begun to counterwork against what they 
call ‘the false doctrines of the Method- 
ists.’ The friends of the cause have unit- 
ed themselves with a view of collecting 
money for the support of the work, and 
they have begun to gather themslves for 
edification once a week, in my absence. 
A pious seaman—a shipmate—recently 
returned from sea, does much good among 
them by preaching and otherwise. He 
has been converted to God for many 


years and his wife, his father and bro- © 


ther are also Christians. Several sea- 
men, upon their return from sea, have 
found their families changed. This some 
of them have not liked; but coming to 


the meetings and being by degrees con-. 


vinced of the truth, they also at last have 
joined with us. Many seamen and others, 
who before have been drunkards, have 
now begun a new life, and I trust that 
they will be faithful followers of Christ. 
On the 29th of December, we had a 
Christmas feast at a large hall in Dram- 
men. 

The Sunday-school work here in Kris- 
tiania, is going on well and our little pa- 
per (this year enlarged and better fur- 
nished) is doing a good work. 

“From the following statistics you 
will, to some extent, see my work through 
the year. Vessels visited, 225; sermons, 
182 ; other religious meetings, 47; visits 
to sick, to families and boarding-houses, 
400 ; pages of tracts distributed, 47,600. 
When at home, I have also in the past 
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_ year maintained regular Sunday service 


5 on board during the summer months, 
_ and my Bethel flag has never been hoist- 
ed in vain. The work among seamen 
has become more and more interesting 
_ to me, and I trust that it will please God 


_ to bless my efforts also for the future.” 
a —_———> 9 << 
Sweden. 
STOCKHOLM. 
Mr. A. M. LiunGBERG was touring 

and preaching in the vicinity of this 
place, during January and February, 
- 1874. Dadenn, Morkon, Upland, Alunda 
and Thuna were visited, and services 
held with large assemblies and deep in- 
terest. 


HELSINGBORG. 
In January, Rev. N. P. WAHLSTEDT 
preached and visited vessels, here and at 
- Landskrona. In February he assisted at 
a meeting of the Evangelical Union in 
Riad, where were fishermen, sailors and 
others, in great numbers. In February 
_ in the same place and at Borstahusen, he 
preached to the same classes again and 
again, with frequent cases of interest, 

_and the witness of good done for Christ. 
—__—= 6-2 __— 
Denmark. 

COPENHAGEN. 

Mr. H. HANSEN visited 305 vessels in 
the quarter ending December 31st, 1873. 
His labors in full, for the year 1873, in- 
cluded the visitation of 1,400 vessels of 
differing nationalities, the sale of 118 
Bibles, 230 Testaments, 192 other books, 
and 26,000 pages of tracts, as also religi- 
ous conversations with 11,000 seamen. 
In January and February, 1874, he visit- 
ed 130 vessels. Forty-three persons have 
lately been added to the church of which 
Mr. HANSEN isa member, in Copenhagen. 

From October 4th to November 27th, 
1873, Rev. P. E. RYDING was also at work 
in Copenhagen. On Sundays he preach- 
ed at Amager, with conversions attesting 
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the power of the truth, set home by the 
Holy Spirit. After 27th November, he 
labored at Bornholm and Ronne, and 
speaks with great enthusiasm of there 
preaching to sailors. He says: “A mate, 
a noble Christian, is going with the fri- 
gate Tordenskjold, to China, Japan and 
the Guinea Islands.” Rev. Mr. RypDIn@ 
prepared a Christmas festival for the 
children of his Sunday-school, December 
26th. There was a tree, a sermon, gifts 
of clothes and books, in genuine Ameri- 
can style. In the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1873, he visited 314 ships, 85 
families, distributed 45 Bibles and 3,500 
tracts. 


ODENSE 


Rev. F. L. RyMxKeEr, acknowledging 
his reappointment to the Society’s ser- 
vice, under date of February 3d, says: 
“Tam through a special providence of 
God, admonished henceforth to be more 
faithful in my work among seamen. It 
pleased the Lord on the 1st of January, 
to take away our own dearson at the age 
of twenty-one years. He was in the act 
of making the jib fast, on a little vessel, 
in the North sea. It was a very heavy 
stroke, but as from the Lord of Love, we 
believe that this also shall work for our 
good, and that this will best be realized 
in working for others. Therefore I pray 
God for grace to commit myself to him 
and his work anew.” 

eG te 
Labrador. 

The mission on the coast is hereafter 
to be managed by an Association in Can- 
ada, of which Rev. Dr. WILKES is the 
President. Our Board have made the 
usual appropriation in its aid. -Rev.§. 
T. BuTLER and Miss BRODIE, two former 
and experienced missionaries, who sailed 
from Quebec in September last, reached 
their destination all well, about the 4th 
of October. They have not been heard 
from gince the winter closed in, but we 
shall have letters before long with an 
account of their station and work, 
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The opening of the fishing season will 
restore to them their usual congregation 
of seamen, and we hope for their wonted 
success in christian efforts in those far off 
parts. 


Se 


Savannah, Ga. 


With March, Rev. RicHARD WEBB 
submits his Annual Report of 947 vessels 
visited ; pages of tracts distributed, 
54,545; Bibles and Testaments given 
away, 79 ; besides a vast deal of regular 
and steady labor in visiting and preach- 
ing. With the new Bethel,a Sunday 
School has been started, which had 33 
scholara, April 5th. He adds to his Re- 
port as follows: 


“T lately met a young seaman, a sec- 
ond mate of the finest ship in port. He 
told me (to use his own language) “ Mr. 
PEASE, of New Orleans, has been a great 
blessing to my soul. He has persuaded me 
to knock off the drink, and give my heart 
to the Saviour.” He had been brought 
up a Roman Catholic in the South of 
Ireland, and had been a great drunkard, 
until Mr. P.met him. He was always 
at our Bethel service, and looked very 
happy and attentive. I felt very much 
encouraged, knowing that I had sown 
much precious seed, which, if not appa- 
rent here and now, might be found after 
many days, and in some other place.” 


a 


Galveston, Texas. 


Rev. H. B. Burr, who for many years 
has served the Society as its efficient 
chaplain at Wilmington, N.C., has ac- 
cepted an invitation extended him to 
take charge of the Seamen’s work at 
Galveston. We are glad to make this 
announcement and to add, that by this 
time, Chaplain Burr is at his post and 
at work. We bespeak for him the co- 


operation of our friends throughout the 
South, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. P. G. Cook, under date of April 
8rd, writes, that in March, he, with his 
helpers, visited 300 boats, saloons, and 
dwellings, distributed 4,400 papers in 
these visits, and in religious services, 
thus reaching perhaps 6,000 persons. The 
congregations at “ Wells Street church” 
(the name for the new organization) 
have greatly increased since its organi- 
zation. Its membership numbers forty, 
and the movement is one thoroughly 
union, in its nature, with special privi- 
leges and opportunities for boatmen and 
their families. 


——— i a —————— 


New York. 
, REV. 0. HELLAND'S REPORT. 


It is now more than thirty-seven years 
since I was led to Christ, through the 
instrumentality of seamen and their 
friends, in the City of New York, and 
from that time I have felt a great interest 
for the salvation of the men of the sea, 
and I have spent the past eighteen years 
in preaching the Gospel to them. My 
connection with the Seamens’ Retreat 
Hospital has increased my interest as 
well as my responsibility, 

In the providence of God I have been 
afflicted with sickness in my family dur- 
ing most of the past year, and my daugh- 
ter removed by death, but I thank God 
that her prospect for a better world was 
clear and death had lost its sting. 

During these trials and the sufferings 
that I have witnessed in the Hospital, the 
Lord has sustained me, and, as you have 
kindly continued-to assist in my support 
I have been able to devote my time among 
the sick and suffering, holding the re- 
gular services in the chapel on the Sab- 
bath, and during the week for the Scan- 
dinavians, sometimes in the chapel and 
sometimes in one of the large wards. In 
addition to this I have gone through the 
wards more or less every week, convers- 
ing and praying with the patients, and 
pointing them to Christ as the only sav- 
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jour for poor sinners. Several hopeful 
conversions have taken places, and others 
have given evidence of a sincere desire 
to seek and serve the Lord for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Mr. JoHN §. PIERSON, marine agent 
of the New York Bible Society, has kind- 
ly furnished me with Bibles and testa- 
ments in the different languages, and 
over three hundred seamen have been 
supplied with the “word of God” before 
again going to sea. The Holy Scrip- 
tures have been read with great interest 
in the Hospital during the year. I have 
also distributed in the wards religious 
reading, such as the Sailors’ Magazine, 
Seamens’ Friend and Life Boat, Tracts, 
and Religious papers, nearly all of which 
have come from your office, not having 
had my usual supply of Tracts from the 
American Tract Society during the past 
year. I have taken from my library all 
of the Norwegian books that I had and 
distributed them among the patients. 

Since my last report, forty-six more 
sailors have signed the temperance 
pledge. 

Though I have seen much suffering 
among the poor wandering sailors, and 
have followed some of them to their last 
home on earth, and that too in a strange 
land I thank God that I have also seen 
many restored to health, and great im- 
provements made in the Hospital for the 
comfort and happiness of its inmates. 

There are other acts of kindness for the 
Chaplain to perform where, as in a place 
like this, upwards of one hundred pa- 
tients are admitted and discharged each 
month. Many of them are Scandinavians 
who do not even understand the English 
language, and to these | act as interpre- 
ter, and I believe that I shall not only 
meet souls in heaven that were brought 
to Christ through the labors of your 
missionary, but the master will say “I 
was sick and ye visited me,’ . “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 
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As regards my sphere of labor, a Hos. 
pital at best is not a desirable place to 
live in, but I am satisfied that God in his 
providence has sent me here, and I know 
of no place where I can be more useful 
than this. With this conviction, to- 
gether with the uniform kindness I have 
received from the Trustees and Officers 
of this Institution, I shall labor on trust- 
ing in God. 

Expressing my obligation to you gen- 
tlemen, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
OLA HELLAND, Chaplain. 
Seamans’ Retreat Hospital, 
Staten Island, April 1, 1874. 


<2 9 << 
6‘ Go and Do Likewise.’’ 


During a residence of two and a half 
years at St. George’s Bermuda, I have 
often regretted the absence of efforts for 
the spiritual interests of seamem. Here, 
as elsewhere “the children of the world 
are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” Self-interest leads to 
efforts to injure, which christians do not 
equal by efforts to save. At the same 
time, it has been matter of deep regret, 
that among the Captains of the many ves- 
sels which enter this port each winter, 
and the gentlemen who visit us in the 
interest of the owners and underwriters, 
but few are found, who,—whatever they 
may do on board ship,—are ready to 
“stand up for Jesus” on shore. Cut off, 
as we are on these Islands, by hundreds 
of miles of ocean, from the mainland, 
there must needs be a sameness in our 
services, which renders the visit of a 
stranger, with words of christian cheer, 
and tidings of the work of the Lord else- 
where, like “cold water to a thirsty 
soul.” ° : 

Permit me through the SarLtors’ MAc- 
AZINE tomake “honorable mention” of 
two gentlemen, whose visit will not soon 
be forgotten by us. Ido it, not to praise 
them, but to encourage others to “go and 
do likewise.” One of the two, H. A. 
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Curtis, Esq., of New York, has rendered 
us very efficient aid at our social meet- 
ings, and Sabbath-schoois. His addresses 
on several occasions have been highly ap- 
preciated, and his visits to the sick spoken 
of with gratitude. Should business at 
any future day demand the return of Mr. 
Curtis to Bermuda, his coming would 
be anticipated with pleasure. 


The other gentleman to whom we 
refer, is Capt. Cas. RoBBINS of New 
Bedford, master of the ship Hiizabeth 
Hamilton. Capt. RoBBINS has not only 
taken part in our prayer-meetings, but 
has shown that a christian ship-master 
may care for the moral and religious wel- 
fare of his crew, without diminishing in 
the least their respect for hig authority. 
When visiting one of his men, sick on 
shore, I learned that he was daily visited 
by the Captain and one of his children, 
and the most careful attention paid to 
his wants. A Temperance pledge circu- 
lated By Mrs. Robbins on New Year’s 
day, received the signatures of the mas- 
ter, officers, and all the crew, save one. 
Asa model pledge, I subjoinit: “We 
the Master, Officers and Crew of the 
American ship, Hlizabeth Hamilton, of 
New York, believing the use of intoxi- 
cating drink, to be unnecessary, hereby 
agree not to drink it ourselves, or fur- 
nish it to any one, and to do all in our 


power to persuade others to abstain from 
its use.” 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
counsels and prayers of these brethren, 
who are members of other branches of 
the Church of Christ have been a bless- 
ing to the Methodist Church of which I 
have the happiness to be the Pastor. 
We welcome all who may come to our 
aid in a like spirit,—for 

“Fellowship with all we hold, 
Who hold it with our Head.” 


T. Warson Surry, 
Wesleyan Minister. 
St. George’s, Bermuda, Jan. 16th, 1874. 
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U. S Naval Academy. 
A PRESENTATION TO THE GRADUATING 
CLASS. 

A few years since, certain christian 
ladies, through their sons and others, be- 
came deeply interested in the religious — 
welfare of the young men educating at 
Annapolis for our Naval Service. They 
conceived the plan of providing a fund, 
the income of which should be devoted 
to the purchase of a suitable gift-book 
to be presented to each member of every 
graduating class, expressive of the inter- 
est felt in them, and calculated to lead 
their minds to the high themes of chris- 
tianity and practical religion. 

This fund, which was but partly com- 
pleted, has been turned over to the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
with the understanding that it is to be 
supplemented, and its original design 
carried out. 

The next presentation under the fund, 
will be made at the approaching’ com- 
mencement at Annapolis, through the 
personal kindness of Rev. Joun R. MAr- 
THEWS, the respected chaplain of the 
Academy. 

=a 
The Aberdeen Memorial. 


Our readers cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in the biographical sketch which 
opens the present number of the Maga- 
ZINE. 

The young Scottish Earl, during ‘his 
sailor-life, formed the purpose to do what 
he could to ameliorate the condition of 
seamen, and had he been spared to re- 
turn to his native land and enter upon 
the sphere of usefulness to which his 
title and his gifts would have introduced 
him, doubtless, his philanthropic and 
christian purpose would have been hap- 
pily realized. 

It was but natural that the one to whom 
his memory is most dear, should have 
desired to carry out the laudable purpose 
of her deceased son—seeking for some 
opportunity to do for seamen, what it 
was denied him to do, viz., to mitigate 
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their condition of suffering and wrong 
and elevate and help them heavenwurd. 

Just how to do this, in the moat prac- 
ticable way and to the greatest advan- 
tage, has been the subject of much pray- 
erful consideration on the part of the 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN and the theme 
of correspondence with several of her 
American friends. 

Her decision in the matter is expressed 
in the subjoined letter, which we take 
the liberty to print, as a model in its 
christian spirit and benevolent intention. 
It evinces an intelligent appreciation of 
our work, eminently gratifying. 


LETTER, 


HADDO HOUSE, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 
Feb’y 19th, 1874. 
ReEy. Dr. S. H. HALL, 

American Seamen’s Friend Society, 

80 Wall St., New York, U.S. A. 

DEAR Sir:—I have to thank you very sin- 
cerely for your letter of December 13th, ’73, 
which I delayed answering, in the hope of hay- 
ing some small books ready to be sent at the 
same time as my letter. This is not even now 
the case, but before another fortnight has 
elapsed I expect to be able to transmit the par- 
cel to your address. 

I feel extremely obliged to you for the kind 
interest you take in my project and for your 
promised aid in sending out the SEAMEN’S LI- 
BRARIES. I enclose a cheque from our Edin- 
burgh agents, on their London Bankers, which 
they inform me will be the most convenient 
method of sending you the £300, as you can 
have it cashed by your own Bankers, and get 
the benefit of the exchange at sight on London. 

I should propose to employ £250 in sending 
out Libraries, and to invest £50 as a fund for 
the keeping up and restoration of the same, but 
you are a much better judge than I can be of 
the proportion which ought to be placed to the 
reserve fund, and I should wish, therefore, to 
leave that to you. 

As I mentioned before, I should like to give 
more Libraries to Boston than to the other sea- 
ports, owing to my son’s greater connection 
with that place. 

The parcel of books to which I alluded, con- 
sists of 250 or 300 copies of a small brochure, 
publi-hed as an appendix to the latest edition 
of the memoir of his father. 

It is a very short account of our son’s life, 
but I think it would be interesting to the Amer- 
ican Sailors, whom he so highly esteemed. I 
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should be glad if one or two were placed in 
each Library. Your plan of having a brass 
plate, with an inscription on the case, seems 
much better than marking each book, and I 
would propose only a slight alteration in that 
which you suggested. 1 write it out on the 
other side, and with renewed thanks from my- 
self and family for your cordial co-operation, I 
remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. ABERDEEN, 
The proposed inscription is as follows: 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
LOAN LIBRARY. 

Sent to sea by his mother, in memory of 
George, Earl of Aberdeen, himself a sailor, 
and lost at sea in January, 1870, aged 28. 


“He hath made the depths of the sea a way 
for the ransomed to pass over.” 


It will be proper to add, that at a re- 
cent meeting of the Trustees, it was re- 
solved, upon the motion of Rev. Dr. 
THOMSON, to accept the donation of 
Lavy ABERDEEN for the memorial pur- 
pose intended. 

An acknowledgement of the same was 
ordered to be transmitted to the donor ; 
and the libraries sent to sea as requested, 
to be numbered from 5,000 and upwards. 
They will be provided at once. The 
usefulness of this noble gift cannot be 
calculated. 

0 << ______. 
The Seamen’s Friend Society. 

It is proper that we should say to our 
patrons, that the publications, which have 
been made of late designed to injure the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
are unworthy of credit. 

We have been members of the Board 
of Trustees for several years and the 
annual appropriations of the Socrmry 
have been made upon our special recom- 
mendation. We have therefore occasion 
to know and can state that the funds 
contributed to it for missionary and be- 
neyolent purposes, have been conscien- 
tiously and economically applied, accord- 
ing to the intention of the donors and 
for the uses specified in its charter. 

The SAILor’s Homes, 190 Cherry Street 
—opened in 1342—is owned by the So- 
ciety, but leased, with proper restric- 
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tions, to the Superintendent in charge, 

_at arent which is expended upon it and 
for the relief of shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen and their families. Itis a 
commodious and comfortable establish. 
ment where seamen are boarded at rea- 
sonable rates and cared for temporally 
and spiritually. We think it well-man- 
aged and kept throughout with remarka- 
ble order and neatness. It has an excel- 
lent and bountiful table. Its occupied 
bed-rooms (those that were rendered dark 
by being bailt against on the lot adjoin- 
ing not having been used as such for 
several years) while not over large, are 
all ventilated with one or more windows 
opening outwardly and in every particu- 
lar it merits the favor with which it is 
regarded by the better class of seafaring 
men. None claiming to be seamen, but 
tramps or impostors, are turned from its 
door. 

It is open at all times to those who 
may choose to call there with honest in- 
tentions; and any one visiting it can see 
how untrue are the charges which have 
beea set afloat in regard to it. 

Wo. A. Booty, 
RICHARD P. Buck, 
JAS. W. ELWELL, 
HORACE GRAY, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
Haec. Finance Com. 
April 27th, 1874. 


The following testimonials are ap- 
pended : 
To THE TRUSTEES 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 

. Gentlemen :—I have this day personal- 
ly inspected the Sartor’s Hom, 190 
Cherry Street, from cellar to attic, and 
find it throughout ia excellent condition. 

R. W. Ropss, 
Chairman of Home Committee. 
April 24th, 1874. 


— 


(From PROF, CHANDLER, of the 
Board of Health. 
New York, May 1st, 1874. 
I have this day madea careful personal 
inspection of the premises No. 190 
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Cherry street, known as the SAILOR’s 
Home, and owned by the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’S FrrEND Society. I find the 
cellar to be clean and well drained, the 
sewer pipes well trapped, and the din- 
ing, reading and sleeping rooms with the 
halls to be clean, well ventilated and as 
commodious as can be expected. 
The building throughout shows that 
great care is taken to secure the comfort 
and health of its inmates and is to be 
commended for its cleanliness and good 
ventilation. I am very glad to find that 
“Poor JACK” has so safe and comfortable 
a haven on shore. 
C. F. CHANDLER, PH. D., M.D. 
President of the Department of Health. 


Asa missionary among seamen in the 
port of New York, I have boarded at the 
SaILor’s Homes, 190 Cherry Street, for 
the past seven years. It affords me 
pleasure to say ia regard to the HomE, 
that it is admirably kept throughout. 
The table is all that can reasonably be 
asked, the food being good, seasonable, 
abundant, well cooked, and well served. 
The rooms used for lodging are all venti 
lated with one or more windows and are 
furnished with clean and comfortable 
beds and bedding. 

The HomE on this account is very pop- 
ular with seafaring men, its boarders 
quite uniformly returning to it, when- 
ever they are in port. I have followed 
the sea for nearly thirty years of my life, 
and have been all over the world asa 
sailor, and Ido not know where there is 
a boarding-house for seamen, that will 
compare with it for general comfort and 
excellence. 

Mr. and Mrs, ALEXANDER are very 
kind to the poor—especially poor sailors, 
and do much to relieve their wants. 


Cur. A. BORELLA. 
April 24th, 1874. 


——_=0-0<___ 

Will the Shipping Law be repealed 2 
We are frequently asked this question, 

and by those who evidently have no lit- 

tle solicitude about the matter. 
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It is impossible to say just what Con- 
gress will do, but we think there is a 
very clear apprehension of the case at 
Washington, and we hope for the best. 

Mr. CuaytTon’s bill proposes to extend 
the operation of the law, making it to 
embrace the shipping of foreign countries 
as well as our own. 

The bill which was merely introduced 
by Mr. Cox, is so manifestly in the in- 
terests of the original enemies of the 
law, that there is no great probability 
that it will be seriously entertained. 

Mr. TREMAINE Has also introduced a 
bill, which was sent to him by an official 
in the New York Custom House—the 
chief feature of which is its proposi- 
tion to change the present non-partisan 
character of the law, and give the pow- 
er to appoint the Shipping Commigsioner, 
now vested in the U. 8. Circuit Court, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, intending 
also to attach the Shipping Commission- 
er’s Office to the Custom House, This 
pill (with the others) was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, where it will 
doubtless receive due consideration. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that 
the Report of the sPECIAL COMMITTEE 
of the Trustees of the AMERICAN SHA- 
MEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY on the subject 
of the Shipping Law took strong ground 
in favor of its non-partisan character. 
The influence of the Society in this mat- 
ter is acknowledged at Washington, and 
the fact that it is seriously in the way of 
designing men pretending to be friends 
of seamen, will account for the violent 
newspaper attacks which have recently 
been made upon it, all which are known 
to emanate from @ single source. 

————2 -—_ 


A Card. 


I respectfully ask a space in the Mac- 
AZINE to state that the charges and in- 
sinuations made by one Dr. HEBER SMITH, 
(employed at the Custom House in the 
Marine Hospital Service of the U. 8. 
Treasury Department,) against the ad- 
ministration of the United States Ship- 
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ping Law at the Port of New York, are 
malicious and false. ‘ 
CHARLES C. DUNCAN, 
U. 8. Shipping Commissioner. 
8 
Bought and Re-given. 


A few years since the citizens of New 
York presented a beautifully wrought 
and valuable gold medal to the mate of 
the vessel that took off the passengers 
from the S. 8. San Francisco, wrecked in 
December, 1853. 

The widow of that heroic and honored 
sailor, having been compelled to part 
with the medal, it has been purchased 
by a christian merchant of our city, at a 
generous price,and sent to us with a 
note from which we make the following 
extract, viz.: “I beg your Society to ac- 
cept and place it in its archives, as a 
pleasant memento of a noble act of one 
of that useful and honorable class of our: 
fellow citizens in whom your Society is 
so specially interested.” : 


et 
A Widow’s Gift, and its Reason. 


“ Enclosed please find FrvzE DoLuars, 
a“ widow’s mite” for the poor suffering 
sailors, whose sufferings are far greater 
than any other class of human beings.” 


— <>___ 
Is it right? 


A SAILOR from Portland, Me. employ- 
ed on American vessels for more than 
thirty years, had contributed annually 
something toward supporting a hospital 
for sailors, the sum aggregating not less 
than $1,000. On his last voyage he 
shipped for home in a Danish vessel, but 
before reaching his destination was laid 
up with inflammatory rheumatism. On 
applying for admission to the hospital 
he had helped to support for so many 
years he was told that having been tak- 
en sick on a foreign vessel he could not 
be admitted. 

Like instances are not uncommon in 
the Port of New York. 
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Patrick Henry’s Legacy. ~ 

The following is the closing paragraph 
of the will of Patrick Henry: “I have 
now disposed of all my property to my 
family ; there is one thing more I wish I 
could give them, and that is THE CHRIST- 
IAN RELIGION. If they had this, and I 
had not given them one shilling, they 
would be rich, andif they had not that 
and I had given them all the world, they 
would be poor.” 

———— ¢<_. 

A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN.—RICHARD 
Mort, an eminent minister of the Society 
of Friends, defined a christian gentleman 
to be a servant of God; the world’s mas- 
ter, and his own man. 

a 6 


Death’s Doings in the Snug Harbor. 
Mr. EDITOR: 

Dear Sir :—I send you, herewith, the 
names of thirty-eight seamen who died 
in the Sailor’s Snug Harbor during the 
year 1873, with their ages and nativity, 
as far as known. By publishing this 
in your widely-circulated MAGAZINE, 
you will, doubtless, convey information 
to the families and friends of seamen 
that they will receive through no other 
channel. 

The names are as follows: 

George H. Trundy, aged 56, native of 
New Hampshire, died January 3rd, 1873; 
John Smith, 2nd, 75, Ireland, Jan. 15th; 
James Rice, 64, Wales, Jan. 30th; Hd- 
ward Tew, 72, Newport, R. I, Feb. 14th ; 
James James, 73, Scotland, March 10th | 
James Williams, 74, New York, March 
13th ; Elias Loper, 62, Sag Harbor, March 
15th ; Amasa Arey, 64, Bucksport, Me., 
March 16th; George Eastman, 68, Bris- 
tol, Eng., March 17th; Henry Lynn, 78, 
Prussis, April 8rd; Peter Anderson, 69, 
Austria, April 8th ; James Cooper, 78, 
New York, April 12th; John Winslow, 
81, England, April 15th; James Darrow, 
88, Connecticut, April 18th; M. L. Stod- 
dard, 33, New York, April 29th; Thos. 
Davis, 2nd, 52, Portugal, May 8th; Levy 
Dyer, 81, England, May 26th; William 
Bascom, 59, New Jersey, June 2nd; Ed- 
ward Mills, 64, New York, June 14th ; 
John Conly, 76, Maine, June 17th; 
George Roberts, 84, Maine, July 5th; 
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Martin Williams, 44, North Carolina, 

July 9th; Jonathan Pinkham, 75, Bos- 
ton, July 14th; Henry Hungerford, 64, 
Boston, July 25th; Ira F. Horton, 54, 
Long Island, July 6th; Jobn F. Holden, 
63, Sweden, Aug. 20th ; Cornelius Rose, 
90, New York, Aug. 24th; Nathan Bos- 
well, 72, Vermont, Aug. 26th; Julius. 
Smith, 61, Denmark, Aug. 27th ; Richard 
Wallace, 67, Maine, Sept. 7th; Lorenzo 
Attard, 66, Malta, Oct. 27th; Robert 
Lange, 60, Delaware, Oct. 27th; Roman- 
ty Rhodes, 87, Connecticut, Nov. 7th ; 
Richard Wade, 88, Maine, Nov. 8th ; 
William Lind, 49, Sweden, Nov. 17th ; 
Charles Hale, 55, New York, Dec. 8rd ; 
Charles Swanson, 65, Sweden, Dee. 11 

Augustus Wilson, 51, Finland, Dec. 29. 


This Institution accommodates at pres- 
ent, 420 men. The dead of last year: 
therefore, is a little less than ten per 


cent. of the whole. A proportion, which, 
considering the condition in which the 
men come to us—“aged,” “decrepit,” 


aud “worn-out,” is not unduly great. 
You will notice that the eldest died at 
90, and the youngest at 33 years. Their 
united ages was 2,542 years, and the 
averages age at death 66 and ;%. As to 
their religious profession, 38 were Prot- 
estants, 6 Catholics, and 4 unknown. Of 
the whole number, 21, or a little more 
than one-half of them, gave evidence of 
the profession, in a greater or less degree, 
of a hope in Christ, for which it be- 
comes us to be grateful to our Blessed 
Lord. Praying that the proportion of 
those who die in the Lord may be greater 
year by year, 
I remain, yours fraternally, 
CuHas, J. JONES, 
Chaplain S. 8. H. 


——— 2 ¢»—__ 


Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hundred 
and one arrivals at the Home during the 
month of March. These deposited with 
him $4,326, of which $2,541 were sent to 
relatives and friends, and $650 were 
placed in the Savings Bank, and $1,135 
returned to the depositors. 

In the same time, twenty-one men 
went to sea from the HomE without ad- 
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vance, and one was sent to the hospital. m Total Disasters in March, 1874. 


Mrs. SwANson, who has charge of the ° 


Wednesday evening Bible class at the 

HOME, expresses great pleasure and en- 
~ couragement in the work most kindly 
undertaken, the sailors in attendance 
showing great interest in her readings 
— and exposition of the scriptures. 

The Homes is in excellent condition, 
‘and Mrs. ALEXANDER will be happy at 
any time to show her friends throughout 

- the establishment. 


<2 s-2_____ 


Position of the Planets for May, 
1874. 

MERCURY isa morning star until the 
afternoon of the 24th, at 3h. 25m., when 
it is in superior conjunction with the Sun; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 14th at 10h. 45m., being 
1° 59/ south. 

VENUS is ah evening star, setting on 
the 1st at 8h. 18m., and 26° 50/ north of 
west ; is in conjunction with Mars on the 
3rd, at 31m. before midnight, being 12° 
south ; is in conjunction with the Moon 
onthe morning of the 17th, at 7h. 2m., 
being 2° 42/ south. . 

Maks is an evening star, setting on the 
1st at Sh. 26m. and 27° 32/ north of west ; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 16th, at 6h. 52m., being 
2° 27! south. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the 1st, at 8h. 5dm., being 4° 
27! north of the equator; is stationary 
among the stars on the morning of the 
19th, at 7h. 52m. ; isin conjunction with 
the Moon on the 24th, at 35m. past noon, 
being 2° 29/ south. 

SATURN is considered a morning star 
until the 4th, at 29m. before noon, at 
which time it is in quadrature with the 
Sun to the west; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the afternoon of the 8th, at 
Ah. 15m., being 4° 46/ north; is station- 
ary among the stars on the evening of 
the 24th, at 10h. 42m, 

Prof. R. H. B. 
NV. Y. University. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
is 29, of which 16 were wrecked, 7 abandoned, 
3 burned, 2 foundered, and 1is missing. They 
are classed as follows: 4 ships, 9 barks, 3 brigs, 
and 13 schooners, and their total value, exclu- 
sive of cargoes, is estimated at $500,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, destinations, 
&c. Those marked by a w, were wrecked, a, 
abandoned, 6b, burned, /, foundered, and m, 
missing. 

SHIPS. 


Pres’t Thiers, /. from. New Orleans for Bremen. 

Burmah, @. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 

O. A. Farwell, w. from Savannah for Reval. 

Moses Day, w. from Cebu for San Francisco. 

BARKS. 

Vigilia, a. from Darien for London. 

Maria Benvenuto, w. from Cagliari for N. York. 

Chris Mitchell, w. from San trancisco for Port 
Madison. 

Almira Goudy, w. from Baltimore for Bremen. 

Nathaniel, w. from N. Orleans for Pensacola. 

Impulse, @. from Doboy for Liverpool. 

Victor, w. from Rio Janeiro to Savannah. 

J’b’nne Mathilde, w. from New York for 
Queenstown. 

Augusta, a. from Liverpool for Savannah. 


BRIGS. 


Sidi, w. from San Francisco for Portland, O. 
Baie Bruce, a. from New York for S. Johns, 


Wm. Anning, a. from Philadelphia for Penarth 
SCHOONERS. 
Tee Barkalew, a. from Cedar Keys for Key 
est. 

Julia A. Rider, /. from Wood’s Hole for Rich- 
mond. 

EK. P. Howard, w. (Fisherman.) 

B. H. Smith, m. (Fisherman.) 

Geo. Washington, w. from Virginia for Balti- 
more. 

Florence, w. from Demerara for Boston. 

Hardscrabble, b. from Rockland for Richmond 

D. R. Beckford, w. from Baltimore for Charles- 


ton. 

eo ne Polk, b. from Westport, Ct., for New 

ork, 

John Vorliss, w. (Fisherman.) 

Eugene, b. from Thomaston tor New York. 

Crescent Lodge, w. from New York for New- 
buryport. ; 

Thos. EK. Cahill, w. from 8. Amboy for Fall 
River. 


Receipts for March, 1874. 


MAINE. é 
Brunswick, lst Cong. church, lib’y... $ 20 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Great Falls, Cong. church............ 15 00 
Kingston, Cong./churchitsc .. csc : 3 50 
Mount Vernon, Cong. church........ 36 50 
Walton, Cong, ChuxGliiisesi-sisises/olostars 19 00 
MASSACHUSEYTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, M. E.ch... 11 26 
Andover, Rey. J. Emerson, lib’y..... 20 00 
Dalton, Gong. Chive hitets cstaetetesaaice sisi 29 00 
Kast Bridgewater, Cong. church..... 5 00 
Enfield, Kstate of I. B. Woods, lib’y. 20 00 
Gloucester, additional................ 1 00 
Great Barrington, Cong. ch.8.8.,lib’y 37 77 
Groton, Union church.........-..2086 34 32 
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Hatfield, Cong. church.......-....- AO 
Hyde Park, Oong. church............ 
Jamaica Plains, Central church...... 
Leominster, L.Wood’s5. 8. class, lib’y 
Longmeadow, D. Chandler......... as 


Ladies’ Benevolent Association. . 
Gentlemen’s ‘“ see 
Lowell, High Street ch., $10, Lib?ss.' 
Ludlow, ONS TOIUTCN Cs cicin clelsisivtelsleisio'e 
Medfield, Cong. church Ss. 8., lib’y 
IMODSON, LD Ee) Beeisieonicciesicie ate 
N orthampton, Ravers ch., and 8.8. 
Mrs. Whittlesey’s 8. S. class, lib’y.. 
Palmer, 2nd Cong. church............ 
Plymouth, Churen of the cl, ines $20 
EQTM DLAI Viele oaislerete(alclelelale state cleiole’sterel= 
A southern Lady, for. library SACS AE 
South ote ¥F ane, Cong. church.. 
PP LIN SHOLO melee Nesters setae ate ateeecretst= 
ist Cong. cree po gRbdeGoNa JododuUbe 
Westminster, Cong. Churchvcrcaecas « 
West Springfield, Kstate Lucy Bage.. 
Woburn, ist Cong. church, $25 from 
boob daelctesaaitis solve slawsisiateitwioiine es see 


CONNECTICUT, 


Cheshire, 8S. S., Cong. church, to 
const. Franklin N. Hall, L. M... 
Clinton, Wong CHULCH es rteseeinerce ase 
S. 8. Cong. churcn, and Johnny 

Lyne legacy tor the J. L. Memo- 
ETSI VUk EUs Victelarecsicloleieoiajer siete atetera eee 
Coventry, Rev. W. J. Jennings. Joa6od 
Kast Windsor, Cong. church......... 
pote, Cong. chutchs Serer esses 
teh ‘for library...... 
eonnon, S..S., Goshen Society....... 
New Haven, Mrs. &', P. Gilbert Lid’y. 
WW PE GlGu wien vecns ccvsicksieumeestinaes 
Nortuford, Vong. church 8. 8. hese - 
Norwalk, Wm. 8. Lockwood, lib’s.. 
O.d Lyme, Cong. church.......... 
Putnam, znd Cong. church......... 
ptamtord, ist Cong. church, of which 
Lo const. T. Davenport, L. M., $3u 
Stonington, Jerusha Pomeroy........ 
Wallngtord, Cong. church........... 
Watertown, Cong. church, of which 
Jno. De F orest, for lib’y, $20...... 
Westbrook, A Friend, to const. Jno. 
R. Stannard, I Meets ne a 
Westford, Cong. church............. 
West Hartford, Cong. church, of wh. 
to const. Seymour Li. steeie, L. M. 
Wikimantic, 8. 5., Cong. church, lib’y 


NEW YORK. 


Akron, M. E. cereal éccnpa Raoreeeee 
Tey ASGOOB0SE 
ety, avvbitel Masa goooneonacoseed 

Brocsport, Bap. church, library. 3 
INeeKinGbUnchsacjeceiesceielaeccialcsleresieter 

Brvoklyn, Clinton Ay. Vong. Church, 

of which $20 J. Howard boote, 
for tibrary isiaYeleieja ale 'e|pleinielave.bia\els is Ye) 


Mrs. db. G. Asin Plotiateteisietets ievaisterstere 5 
@amprias MoM. Church's. ¢)< -sc1<cisels oie 
Cong. church.......... sadaacagdccos 
Camulus, Pres. church............ Sn6 
Canajoharie, Lutheran church. 
Canandaigua, M. 4. church.. 
Catskill, Pres. church 8. 8. , library. 
Fiushing, Cong. church.............4. 
Geneva, 5. 8., Ref. Dutch ch., lib’y... 
Hamilton, Bap. CHOLCH Wea ceeeyeee ate 
OR MOHULC Wet miainiclsis'enie a sa sinisieler anne ts 
ee 5. 58., Pres. church, library.... 
Bap. church 8. S., for library....... 
Maniius, M. KE. church SiS omar cles 
Mexico, Pres. church 8. 3S............ 
INO Ge Wansoas aon Goavermasecbboendo 
Morristown, kh. B. Chapman GAAS Go 


51 50 
12 55 
76 00 
20 00 

5 00 
28 03 
23 75 
138 11 
22 00 
21 20 
30 00 
30 00 
20 00 


10 85 


54 43 
20 00 
30 55 
20 00 
51 15 
23 24 
100 00 


77 00 


30 00 
34 35 


20 20 

5 UU 
15 58 
20 25 
20 00 
2 00 
20 0U 
20 00 
20 V0 
40 UU 
32 75 
23 00 


44 00 
5 OU 
33 80 


57 25 


30 00 
3 00 


40 53 
20 VO 


3 84 
2 33 
1 9/ 
20 00 
7 38u 


280 12 
100 UU 
25 00 
4 24 
13 50 
2 80 


New York City, Capt.W. H. Edwards, 
SCH Walle ce NONC. lle ssiicisteeoree 5 00 
Ca is oe Ww. Lawrence, tare Le 


Wore. MgdocuIaenodos 3 sevarencceaes 1 00 


Capt. A. H. Merriman, brig A. H. 
UTUISS aloe oalactelieintceisisiseieeisiee ate ae 3 00 
Capt. Chas. Hibbert ‘and Friend, 


Park Ot esclescitslefeisieie cise eet 5 00— 


Capt. E. W. Shackford, schr. cA H. 


WO War cece deniers 3 00 
Somebody’s Sons. 2528. a 10 00 
PUOPIONG sre iare io eieelalsie elvialeicleisie\eloistemtaaters 1 00 
D. 8. Egleston.. 10 00 
OSD TELAL VAC. cers ocietersistsiattlewlettelevetterete 5 00 
Cash h25i: A. Bes plOscmesie aciteictaiste 35 00 - 
Wm. ©. Bryant wisl ole eeke cafe emorrenttte 5 00 
BA. pana saiajce sale ates Pesootne 10 00 
Miller & Grant..... siaieieieiefeleivic(eia\eieterate 5 00 
Moses Allen...... Sie eteiumine oe mente 15 00 

IR VAS Sint etinins sisive cise sisire etetesiariie 25 00 
nner Park Hotel.. ain = cleat OOO 
WEL. Rentolds cc cicecous ccleaner meters 25 00 
Edmund Penfold.. . 25:00 
EDV MU OU Ol| © Oncaratiaiaiasmieisisete siete 5 00 
THOMAS SCOUbse we coe ccosesm Oot eee 10 00 
©. DaVan Wacenenteresacscnsscniee 15 00 
Allan Hay & Comsce Epa naOaL NOONE 10 00 
Bigelow Carpet Cov. suseccie ese acle 10 00 
Oo SEL UN GOI Saas cole cemeteries tout JLOSOD) 
JNOS-AWLO,, GLA esastscesecasecte ceatien 25 00 
Mrs. Lispenar Stewart, library.... 20 00 
JOSsALO WAAC oolec(sleiciciz.s oitoler lee erie 25 00 
SMO NSARM eceicle ele sselerasie ln stelsatenetee 20 5 00 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, ‘Chief of 

SIMMELS enuceaecs csc elseecenceeeen 13 00 


Collegiate Ref. Dutch church, 7th 
Ave. 54th Street, Rey. V. B. Oar- 


roll, Pastor, for library Spee obos scr 20 00 
elias & Wolcott, for Sailox’s Widow-. 25 00 
GEES TiN haul ReGocHAsaouodcadossadacaac- 10 00 
Capt. Fowler, schr. H. C. Libbey.. 5 00 
Nunda; bres. ChurCh% cjarccers con cisievise os 7 60 
ps CHULCha ass eiee reels 12 44 
M. 4. church 2 50 


Oxford, Bap. church, additional..... 2 00 
Port Ewen, 8.5., Ref. church, Lea 20 00 
Rome, A Prionda.scectei ooerccee C 1 00 
Southampton, Pres. church........ ae Ot 700) 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City, 2nd Ref. Dutch church.. 20 73 
Morristowa, South St. Pres. church, 

of wh. W. L. King, $20, liprary, 

Master Geo. Danforth, $2u, lib’y, 

and to const. him, L. M., $30.0... - 186 11 
Orange Valley, S. 5., Cong. ch., lib’y. 20 00 
Trenton, 8. 5., 3rd Pres. G urch, lib y 20 00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburgh, Mrs. M. E. De Witt, for 
the ** Minnie” library. cereiatereerasie ere 20 00 
Philadelphia, Jno. 8. Morrison...... - 20 00 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Mrs. Jane O. Mahon, 
for vhe Anna and Edith Bartlett 


library...... Aododuntigas efaielelese eoee 2000 
ILLINOIS. 
Metamora, A. O. Rouse..........0005 3 00 
James PAayloriossccimcsniacsetiicnsee Jp 1 00 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen, Countess of Aberdeen, for 
Memorial Libraries............... 1626 00 
$4,742 54 
ERRATUM, 


Library No. 4,092 was from Mrs. Lucretia 8. 
Edwards and her §. 8. class—Trumbull, Conn., 
(September, 1878). 
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Published by the American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 
During March, 1874, seventy-eight libraries (thirty-five new, and forty-three re- 


fitted), were sent to sea from our Rooms, at New York and Boston. 


1874. 


The new 


libraries were Nos. 4,347-51, with Nos. 4,358, 4,861, and 4,367, at Boston, and Nos. 
4,941, 4,942, with 4,951 to 4,967, inclusive, and 4,969 to 4,976, inclusive, at New 


York, as follows: 


No. of 4 
Tabrary: By whom furnished. 
4347..The late J. B. Woods, Enfield, Mass.... 
4348..Mrs. Whittlesey’s 8. S. class, North- 
SU DLOR WMV ARGE < cacic sre mietria\eisialnle win ar cial anmainie(ale 
cae ie -Dea. L. Wood's 8.58. class, Leominster, 
DSi ooodoodbos Heanc ooo dooonacusepadaccnbad 
4350..W. H. Spalding, Lowell, Mages o.c. 
4351..J. H. Crosby, Lincoln, Me Pitti cada seen 
4353..S.8., Cong. church, Westminster, Mass. 
4361..Dr. Timothy Gordon, Plymouth, Mass. 
4367..John Bellows, Exeter, N. H............ 
49141.. Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 72 Duane Street, 
INGW VOLK. 5.2.0 scecc ccncvsccerecverssecess 


4951..S. S., Ref. church, ee INGO Saaddin cas 
4952..S. S. Miss’ 'y Asso. *Eln Place Congrega- 

tional church, Brooklyn, N. Y.............- 
4953..°° A Lady,” New York (Oiipeedeenoe. cee 
4954.. ee ss WO ecoaondoodonte 
4955... dy cs Cibmme dare mereniereletets 
4956..S. S., Pres. church, Oneida, N. Y..... ae 


4957..Mrs. M. E. De Witt, Harrisburg, Pa.. 


4958..W. S. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn.. 
4959..S. S., Ref. church, Port Ewen, Navies 
4960..W. 8. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn.. 


4961..S. 1st. Cong. ch., Orange Valley, N. Ju 
4962..5. S., Cong. church, Brunswick, Me... 
4963..Mrs. G. M. Wilkins, New York’ City.. 
4964..Mrs. F. P. Gilbert. New Haven, Conn.. 
4965..Jno. De Forest, Watertown, Conn..... 


4966..Mrs. J. O. Mahon, Washington, D. C.. 


4967..8. S., Cone. church, Willimantic oan. 
4969..J. Howar Foote, Brooklyn, N. 
4970.. Fred. Fiag Libbey, N ew York City.. saiahard aa 
rae “ce oe “ce “a acide 
4973..J. 8. Morrison, Philadelphia, Pa....... 
4974..W. L. King, Morristown, N.J 
4975..5. a5 Cong. church, Northford, Conn... 
4976. ‘Master George Davenport, Morris- 
FLOWN, Ni Jo.cccroccrersrcccce Pep maSNDOLEEOUOC 


seeecee 


Where placed. 
Bark Manchester....... 


Ship Quintero........... 


Bark Manchester..... f 
Bark W. H. Thorndike. 
Schr. C. F.-Young....... 
Brig Alice Tarlton...... 
Ship Matchless.......... 
Schr. H. L. Whiton..... 
White Star Steamer 
NATALIA Gos cteyeisieaOnle sete 
White 


Ship New Era........ . 
Ship Carrolton........ 
Bark Stag........... 
Bark Fannie Loring 
Bark H. D. Brookman.. 
Sehr. E. S. Powell.. 
. Bark Clara..... 
Ship St. Charles 
Bark H. D. Stover...... 
Bark Etta Loring...... 8 
Ship Kate Davenport... 
OO ale eraeieicisiae 

Everett Gray...... 
Bark Sadie..........2.0- 


ShipwMlectra<.).<.60s.00+ 


SHIDHLOPC ree siccetoesaines 

Bark ae A. Borland... 

We 5. Monitor Roanoke. 
oe 


“ce 


6 


Se Mary Bangs........ 
Bark Brothers & Sisters 
Ship Blue Jacket....... 


Bark Richard Pearce... 


6c 


Bound for. Cees 
TE ONGONG sie aleeiesiese i 
Valparaiso........ 20 
ATTICA: stele siete = Aa ls 
Melbourne......... 15 
(Chil nee ocnaeeas ada fe 
ESI Teeic's Spanner 8 
San Francisco..... 22 
INO ol GH Greareoone 8 
Liverpool.......... 150 
See one acces . 150 
Ms SOnRen ce 14 
Melbourne ........ 17 
San Francisco..... 23 
INULODCeisiasmmacchie 10 
Progreso, Mexico. 12 
Matanzas. SASABOD AOS 14 
Wilmington, N.C. 10 
Buenos Ayres..... 14 
San Francisco..... 24 
Havana..... apocrine. ale! 
Melbourne........ 16 
eM ar Orenee 25 
Port au Prince. 10 
UES ON cents eeensers 12 
Buenos ‘Ayres. Sante 14 
Bombay and Cal- 
OU EA ier isinieleie causa 22 
Liverpool..... aenere a 
CCH OTM sacetac 


N ew York Har bor 200 


“ce 66 “ce 


San Francisco..... 
Europe......... oer 


West Indies....... 


” 158 


The forty-three libraries refitted and 
reshipped were : 


No. 103, on schr. #. 7. Lee, for Darien ; 
No. 584, on schr. Maud, for St. Kitts ; 
No. 696, on brig O. 0. Leary, for Havana ; 
No. 1,684, read with interest, gone to 
Barbadoes, on schr. Trott King; No. 
1,757, on brig S. C. Shaw, for Porto Rico ; 
No. 2,209, on schr. C. H. Haton, for Cur- 
racoa ; No. 2,223, on schr. J. Depew, for 
Hyannis; No. 2,330, books read by dif- 
ferent crews with good results, gone to 
Brazil, on brig Octacilius ; No. 2,488, on 
brig H. Rowe, for Rio; No. 2,464, on brig 
Ennis, for Havana; No. 2,595, on schr. 
Abbie, for Cuba; No. 2,771, on schr. R. 
Mason, for coastwise ; No. 2,908, on brig 
R. W. Messer, for West Indies; No. 
2,926, on brig P. M. Tinker, for Havana ; 
No. 2 980, on brig A. Lindsley, for Cuba ; 
No. 8.046, on schr. Melvin, for Newbern ; 
No. 3,251, books read with interest, gone 
to Antwerp, on ship J. Mann ; No. 3,696, 
on schr. H. A. Hunt, for Cuba; No. 3,875, 
on schr. #. G. Davis, for West Indies ; 
No. 3,912, on schr. W. H. Phare, for St. 
Augustine; No. 3,995, read with profit, 
gone to Cardenas, on bark ZL. Staples ; 
No. 4,201, on bark D. McPherson, for 
Beyrout ; No. 4,215, on bark Lizzie Mer- 
ry, for Nassau; No. 4,226, on schr. Vic- 
tor, for Para; No. 4,229, om schr. A. J. 
Bentley, for Savannah ; No. 4,262, books 
read and prized, gone to Jamaica, on brig 
Queen of the Fal.; No. 4,409, on bark 
Esther, for St. Thomas; No. 4,416, on 
brig Frances Jane, for Rio; No. 4,422, on 
brig J. Lingley, for Europe; No. 4,486, 
read with profit, gone to Matanzas, on 
brig A. H. Curtis ; No. 4,510, on brig 
Kossak, for France; No. 4,511, much 
read, gone to Hurope, on bark Fannie ; 
No. 4,512, read with good results, gone 
to Europe, on brig Ives; No. 4,532, on 
schr. W. L. Burroughs, for Havre; No. 
4,710, all read with profit, gone to Ha- 
vana, on brig Tubal Cain ; No. 4,758, on 
sehr. J. H. De Wolf, for Seville, Spain. 

No. 446, returned from the Grand 
Banks, much used—in Sailor’s Reading 
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Room, Provincetown, Mass; No. 3,099, 
returned with the following letter: “The 
library has been three times around in 
my ship in three and a half years, and ~ 
read by over 250 men, and has been a 
great benefit to them all. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. Dow, 
Master ship Matchless.” 

This library has now gone to sea on 
the three-masted schooner C. M. Dow. 

No. 3,211,. returned in good condition, 
and gone to sea on schr. Day Break, for 
Jacksonville ; No. 3,966, returned, refit- 
ted, and gone to sea on schr. Brave, 7 
men ; No. 4,033, transferred from schr. 
EH. Haight to the schr. Hilen Rizpah, on 
a whaling voyage to the Atlantic Ocean, 
16 men; No. 4,334, returned to New Bed- 
ford, Mass., much read, has been very 
useful, gone to sea again. 


Rey. S. W. HANKS, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: l now return to you library 
No. 3,799, which we have had with us on 
board the bark Zingareila, during several 
voyages to the coast of Africa. I can 
cheerfully testify that the books have 
been very generally read and appreciated 
by perhaps fifty different individuals. 
It is, of course, impossible for me to 
state the precise amount of good that has 
been done, but you are at liberty to as- 
sure the original donors that their invest- 
ment, spiritually considered, has been a 
paying one. They have our heartiest 
thanks into the bargain. 

Yours truly, 
P. STRICKLAND, 
Master of American bark Zingarella, of 
Boston. 


+ 2e+ 


Little Things. 

The little things of to-day may grow 
into great things of to-morrow. The boy 
who is selfish with his toys and sweet- 
meats will be so with his wealth and in- 
fluence when a man ; for the heart grows 
harder rather than softer by the flight of 
time, if early steeled against the trifling 


- 


Sorrows of our schoolfellows. “Little 
things and little people,” says Dr. Chal- 


' mers, “ have often brought great things 
_ to pass.” 


zt 


_- A drop of water falling upon a block 


_ of granite makes no perceptible impres- 


sion, and yet, the continued falling of 


_ those little drops will wear away that 


' seemingly impenetrable stone. Away up 


: some far off mountain top, there bubbles 


up aspring of water, sending its stream- 
let to the valley below, where it meets 
tivulets from the hill-sides, gathers 
strength from increased volume, and the 
whole flows on and becomes wider and 
deeper—stron ser and swifter, until we 
behold the majestic river emptying its 


_ waters into gulf and ocean. 


The earth is broken, and a shovel full 
removed ; a small beginning, truly, a 
very little thing in itself; other shovels- 
full follow in quick succession, a rod of 
the way is graded, a single tie laid— 
then others; then the rails, until in a 
little while, the greatest work of modern 
time is finished—and in six days we can 
cross the Continent on the Pacific Rail- 
road. 


2 


Lean Hard. 


- Child of my love,—‘ lean hard,” 


And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I know thy burden, child,—I shaped it, 

Poised it in my own hand, made no proportion 

Of its weight, to thine unaided strength. 

For, even as I laid it on, I said— 

‘*T shall be near, and while she leans on me, 

*¢ This burden shall be mine, not hers ; 

‘¢ So shall I keep my child, within the circling 
arms ; 

‘“* Of mine own love.” Here lay it down, nor 
fear 

To impose it on a shoulder, which upholds 

The government of worlds. Yet closer come,— 

Thou art not near enough,— 

I would embrace thy care, 

So I might feel my child reposing on my breast. 

Thou lovest me! I know it ;—doubt not, then, 

But loving me— Lean Hard !” 


ee DR ems 
Destroy Your Enemies. 


It is recorded of a Chinese emperor 
that on being told that his enemies had 
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revolted in one of the distant provinces, 
he said to his officers, “ Come, follow me- 
and we will quickly destroy them.” He 
marched forward, and the rebels submit, 
ted on his approach. 

All now thought that he would take 
revenge, and were surprised to see the 
captives treated with kindness and hu- 
manity. ‘“ How!” said the chief officer, 
“ig this the manner in which your ma- 
jesty fulfills your promise? Your royal 
word was given that your enemies 
should be destroyed, and behold, you 
have pardoned them!” “I promised,” 
replied the emperor, “to destroy my ene- 
mies ; I have fulfilled my word, for see, 
they are enemies no longer; I have made 
Friends of them.” 

“TF THINE ENEMY HUNGER, FEED HIM 
* * * FOR IN 80 DOING THOU SHALT 
HEAP COALS OF FIRE ON HIS HEAD.”— 
Romans xii. 20. 

EES, ee 


Praying Better than Stealing. 


Some poor families lived near a large 
wood wharf. In one of the cabins was a 
man who, when he was sober, took pretty 
good care of his family; but the public 
house would get his earnings, and then 
they suffered. In consequence of a drun- 
ken frolic be fell sick. The cold crept 
into his cabin, and but one stick was left 
in his cellar. 

One night he called his eldest boy, 
John, to the bedside, and wispered some. 
thing in his ear. 

“Can’t do it, father,” said John aloud. 

“Can’t—why not?’ asked his father 
angrily. 

“Because I learned at the Sabbath- 
shool, ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ ” answered 
John. 

“And did you not learn, ‘Mind your 
parents, too?” 

“Yes, father,” answered the boy. 

“Well, then, mind and do what I tell 
you.” 

The boy did not know how to argue 
with his father, for his father wanted 
him to go in the night and steal some 
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sticks from the wood wharf; so John 
said to his father. 

“T can pray to-night for some wood ; 
it’s better than stealing, I know.” 

And when he crept up into the loft 
where his straw bed was, he did go to 
God in prayer. He prayed the Lord's 
Prayer, which his Sabbath-school teacher 
taught him, only he put something in 
about the wood, for he knew God could 
give wood as well as “ daily bread.” 

The next noon, when he came home 
from school, what do you think he 
caught sight of the first thing after turn- 
ing thecorner! A load of wood before 
the door, his door. Yes,there it was. His 
mother told him the overseers of the 
poor sent it; but he did not know who 
they were. He believed it was God ; and 


So it was. 
—_—+-6o-——_—_—_ 


The Three Sieves. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried little Blanche 
Philpott, “I heard such a tale about 
Edith Howard! Idid not think she could 
have been so naughty. One day be 

“My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Philpott, 
“before you continue we will see if your 
story will pass the three sieves.” 

’“What does that mean, mamma?” 
said Blanche. 

“T will explain it, dear. 
place is it true? 

“T suppose so, mamma, I heard it from 
Miss Parry, who said a friend of Miss 
White’s told her the story; and Miss 
White is a great friend of Edith’s.” 

“And does she show her friendship by 
telling tales of her? In the next place 
though you cannot prove that it is true, 
is it kind?” 

“T did not mean to be unkind, mamma, 
but Iam afraid Iwas. I should not like 
Edith to speak of me as I have spoken of 
her 

“ And is it necessary?” 

“No, of course, mamma; there was no 
need for me to mention it at all.” 

“Then, dear Blanche, pray that your 
tongue may be governed, and that you 
may not indulge in evil speaking. 


In the firat 
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Old Wheat Makes a Speech. 
BY EDWARD CARSWELL. 


I was made to be eaten 
And not to be drunk ; 
To be thrashed in a barn, 
Not soaked in a tank. 


I came as a blessing 
When put through a mill ; 
As a blight and a curse 
When run through a still. 


Make me up into loaves, 
And your children are fed ; 
But if into a drink, 
I will starve them instead. 
Then remember the warning” 
My strength Pll employ, 
If eaten, to strengthen 5 
If drunk, to destroy. 


pied hea 
A Child’s Appeal. 


In Suffolk there lives a sea captain who 
has been an abstainer for many years. 
Through being fond of company he for- 
merly took one glass, and that led him 
to take two. He was induced, however, 
to become an abstainer through his own 
child. 
public house when his child, a little girl 
about nine years of age, came in to fetch 
him home. Looking him in the face with 
a reproachful and sorrowful countenance, 
she said, “ Huther, don’t spend your mo- 
ney in the public house when it is wanted 
to buy me anew frock.” The child’s ob- 
servation, he declared afterwards settled 
“the matter ;” he could not resist the ap- 
peal, and from that day he determined to 
clothe his own child in preference to the 
landlord’s. He and his wife and all the 
children signed the temperance pledge 
together: and it proved to be one of the 
happiest days of their lives. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
R. P. Buck, President. 
8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. See. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District. Secretaries: 
Rey. 8. W. HANKS, Cong’l House, Boston. 
tey. H. BeERr, New Hayen, Conn, 


One day he was seated in the | 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS, 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST, 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—., to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
molt and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 
other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Combi 


Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be ha 
either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 7 Beekman Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Bosten, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3.o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEW Yors, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 2 
Bosron, 99 Purchase Street “ ts § Capts. Honey & Robert 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘“ ce ot Capt. J. T, Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHARLESTON, S.C Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBILE, Ala Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal si ae ca — 
HONOLULU, S.1 Honolulu * cs Mrs. Crabbe. 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 
334 & 336 Pearl Street............- Private —_ — 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... do. G. F. Thompson. 
ADIOWMVOY SEVCCL: cloieielawirinicloe ss vce 6 do. es eu are " 
O. Os Sore. San ogadnneaga do. Yharles G. Auffarth. 
Bosron, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soe’y. N. Hamilton. 
Npw BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Coutt..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S...... My. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street........ Seamen’s Union BethelSoc. Edward Kirby. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw York, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission ce Pea viatats “2B. F. Millard, 
135 Greenwich Street........-...6+ ce be Bt bec c— 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... ‘s Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... f fe Oh ont “« H. F. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... a ee oe laters “« Isaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist .................. “ ©. G. Hedstrom. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street......... Baptist....-----.0+-0+2:00-% Jets odee. D2 D. 
Cor. Ilenry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. es - ae pper, D. D. 
. . H . . é * 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society.. a5 “ ©O. oe 
SESW AGRUSWIO rrelarace ois iialel elle vi cisicie\sidiae en @ sisi Cy SEAoRMape sos 3h oc SnAcbadposcad “ P. G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist ..... sectreeee pees “John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society ‘‘ S. H. Hayes. 
WorthiSquare. 2. cis... S2IOD HORT Boston Port Society....... “ Geo. S. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... ‘* H. A. Cooke, 
Richmond Street........-.s200.05- Episcopal ........-...-.20+: “J. P. Robinson. 
PORTLAND, M®., Fore st. n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. “ F. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., 52 Wickenden St Proy. Sea. Friend Society.. “ J. W. Thomas. 
Newrorrt, R.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort........... “ C. H. Malcom, D.D. 
NEW BEDWORD...c00.. 2 esse cess New Bedford Port Society. “J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, ¢. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian..............- “Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist .... ** William Major. 
Catharine Street.........-200-+e0+: Episcopal... : sc OW. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist.....-......:.0ss-205 ‘¢ Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. ‘“* Francis McCartney 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1825—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President, 
Rey. 8. H. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OBJECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ; 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in CHIna, JAPAN, the SANDWicH ISLANDS, CHILI, 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, Norway, SWEDEN, NEw Bruns- 
wick, &c, and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the SArLoRs’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.—LOAN LIBRARTES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Libiary on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,400 containing 190,000 volumes. Calcu- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 190,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversigns at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. A large préportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American. vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Sarmors’ Homms, REapING Rooms, SAVINGS’ 
BANgs, the distribution of BIBLES, TRACTS, &c. 

The Sartors’ Homs, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac-. 
commodated over 78,000 boarders. This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 

NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makesa Life-Member; One Hundred dol- 


lars a Life Director. The Sarors’ MaGazine is, when asked for, sent grataitously to Pastors, 


who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. : 


